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MEMOIR OF THE REY. JOSEPH EAST- 
BURN. 
His Parentage, Education, and first Reli- 
gious Exercises. 

Tue name and virtues of Josrrx 
Eastpurn have already been cele- 
brated in the four quarters of the 
globe. The last ten years of his 
life were so disinterestedly, assidu- 
ously, and affectionately devoted to 
all the best interests of seamen, that 
a large number of them regarded 
him with the veneration and attach- 
ment which dutiful children bear 
toa worthy parent; and with their 
characteristick warmth of feeling, 
they have proclaimed his praise, in 
every region to which their voca- 
tion has called them. Not only in 
many of the seaports of our own 
continent, but on the coasts of Asia 
and Africa, and in various parts of 
Europe, they have extolled his 
piety, commended his benevolence, 
and exhibited him as an example. 
In Britain especially, the religious 
journals which are occupied with 
the concerns of mariners, give abun- 
dant evidence of the high estima- 
tion in which he was held in that 
country. 

But the best evidence of a man’s 
real character is derived from the 
publick sentiment, in the place of 
his stated residence, and where of 
course he is most fully known. Of 
this sentiment there was a striking 
expression, in reference to Mr. Kast- 
burn, when his obsequies were so- 
lemnized, in the city where he was 
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born, and where he had lived till 
he had entered his eightieth year. 
More than five thousand persons, it 
is believed, came to see, and many of 
them to weep over his remains, be- 
fore the coffin was closed upon them. 
And although his funeral was of 


the plainest kind, without gloves, 


scarts, pall or hearse; and although 
a copious fall of rain descended with- 
out intermission, while the proces- 
sion was moving from his residence 
to the place of interment; yet a 
multitude of all characters, from the 
highest to the lowest, and of all ages 
and both sexes, produced such a 
throng, through five squares of the 
city, that it was frequently neces- 
sary to stop, till an opening could 
be made through the crowd for the 
passage of the corpse. The feeling 
of respect for the deceased, mani- 
fested on that occasion, taken in all 
its circumstances,.was certainly of 
a very singular and most extraordi- 
nary character. 

And how, it may be asked, was 
this celebrity and affectionate at- 
tachment obtained? Was it ac- 
quired by an illustrious parentage, 
by splendid genius, by great ta- 
lents, by distinguished erudition, 
or by munificent donatives? No- 
thing, not an iota, of all this. The 
individual concerned was of hum- 
ble birth, he had no pretensions 
to genius, no eminence of intellec- 
tual powers or attainments, little 
learning, and but a scanty property. 
The whole must be attributed to 
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simple, genuine, consistent, fervent, 
active, eminent piety. Of the in- 
fluence and esteem which such a 
piety may secure to its possessor, 
by manifesting itself in all the 
forms in which it will, without seek- 
ing or expecting such an effect, 
become conspicuous, Mr. Eastburn 
was one of the most striking in- 
stances that the world has ever 
seen. ‘To show what such a piety 
may effect, is a principal object of 
the present memoir; and what it 
has effected, has therefore been sum- 
marily stated at the entrance; that 
the whole of the subsequent narra- 
tive may illustrate and impress a 
fact, honourable to religion, and cal- 
culated to promote its influence 
and extension. 

Autobiography, or a man’s life 
written by himself, has become 
fashionable; and doubtless it has 
some advantages. An individual 
is not only able, but permitted, to 
say of himself, a number of things 


which no one else could, or ought, 
to say of him. Till the writer of 
this memoir had engaged to draw it 
up, he did not know or suspect 
that the subject of it had penned an 
account of the first part of his own 


life. It was however a very agree- 
able surprise when he found that 
this had been done; and as soon as 
the paper was perused, the resolu- 
tion was taken to insert it, without 
the addition or suppression of a 
Single thought, and with as little 
alteration as possible of the lan- 
guage. If the fastidious should 
censure him for this; he is willing 
to bear it. He believes that if he 
had new cast the whole, he would 
not have been able to present a 
view of Mr. Eastburn’s early life, 
and especially of his first religious 
exercises, nearly so interesting or 
so useful to the pious reader, as 
that which he will now find. It 
was desirable, besides, to show, as 
far as practicable, this excellent man 
precisely such as he was; and this 
was partly to be done by letting the 
reader see how he spoke of himself, 
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and in what manner he expressed 
his thoughts in writing. He was in 
no respect an imitator; but he 
seems to have read the works of 
the inimitable John Bunyan, till he 
had unknowingly caught something 
of his manner. His narrative is as 
follows. 

“ At the pressing request of some 
of my religious friends that I should 
give some account of my life and 
religious experience, it is with re- 
luctance I now make an attempt to 
comply—truly willing that my name 
should be buried with my body, as 
to the opinion of my fellow men; 
for I do know and feel that in all 
things I have come short. 

As to my parentage, my father, 
Roserr Easrsurn,* came from old 

tngland when quite young, of a 
strict Quaker family, and continued 
for some time in that connexion, 
and was married in their publick 
meeting, in their way. My mother 
also belonged to the same denomi- 
nation, and continued in their so- 
ciety until Mr. George Whitefield 
first came to America. My father 
had been under serious concern 
about his soul for some time before; 
but could get no relief, until hear- 
ing him preach. He went, as he 
said, with prejudice, to hear a young 
priest, but found he had been taught 
of the Lord, and could tell him the 
exercises of his heart; and his heart 





* A memorandum found among Mr. 
Eastburn’s papers, furnishes the following 
information. 

Robert Eastburn was born in old Eng- 
land, in the year 1710. He came to Ame- 
rica with his parents, when he was four 
years old. He was married in the year 
1733, to Agnes Jones of Germantown. 
She was born in the year 1713.—Robert 
Eastburn died Jan, 22d, 1778; his wife, 
Sept. 27th, 1784. They had six children— 
Sarah, Hannah, Thomas, Robert, John and 
Joseph. Sarah lived to the age of 85 
years, and died in Sept. 1818. Hannah 
died in 1773. Thomas in 1802, Robert 
in 1815. John in 1806.—We here add, 
Joseph died on the 30th of January, 1828, 
—having entered his 80th year on the 
11th of the preceding August. 
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was now opened to attend to the 
preaching of the gospel by him, and 
this was the means of his spiritual 
comfort—Mr. Whitefield used to 
call him his first fruit in America. 
My mother, being of a meek and 
humble temper, and seriously dis- 
posed, and being also benefited by 
his preaching, left the Quakers and 
united with my father to follow 
him ; which soon brought upon them 
severe trials from their parents and 
their former friends, which I do not 
wish to enumerate. Many of the 
followers of Mr. Whitefield united 
together, and erected a large build- 
ing fur worship, (now the old aca- 
demy) and by his advice called the 
Rev. Gilbert Tennant to be their 
stated minister, and became a re- 
gular congregation. My father was 
chosen deacon, and was very active 
in promoting the interest of the so- 
ciety, and in attending religious 
meetings in many places through the 
city. 

I was born, according to the date 
in my father’s Bible, on the eleventh 
day of August, 1748, in Philadel- 
phia, the youngest of his children ; 
and experienced the tender care of 
my kind parents, and the watchful 
providence of my heavenly Father. 
When an infant in my cradle, a cat 
had nearly drawn out my breath, 
when she was caught by my father, 
and just saved my life: when be- 
ginning to walk, I had followed my 
brother to the river, and fell in and 
narrowly escaped being drowned. 
I was early put to school, and had 
serious impressions on my mind 
when young; so that I would retire 
from school and go to the garret of 
the house alone to pray, and would 
weep freely. My parents finding 
me at times serious, and like to 
make a scholar, were desirous that 
I might have an education ; hoping 
I might be useful to my fellow men 
in the work of the ministry. But it 
was a time of war, and my father 
having been a prisoner among the 
Indians, brought their circum- 
stances too low to afford me more 


than a common English education. 
At fourteen years of age I was put 
apprentice to the cabinet maker’s 
business, in a Jarge shop of seven- 
teen lads and young men—all 
thoughtless about eternal concerns, 
and making the Sabbath a day of 
idle amusement. I was tempted to 
g° with them to skate on the Schuyl- 

ill; but had not gone far before my 
conscience so accused me of doing 
wrong, that I left them, ran back, 
hid my skates, and went to meeting. 
Thus I was an evidence of the 
truth of those words, “ Train up a 
child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart 
from it.” I now quieted my con- 
science, and thought, by my regular 
conduct, praying tn secret, and shed - 
ding a few tears at times, | should 


5 
do well enough. But “ evil commu- 


nications corrupt good manners.” 


I was by degrees drawn into vain 
company. I had committed many 
trifling, jovial songs to memory, and 
having something of a turn for sing- 


ing, I was often pressed to sing in 
company. I found I was going fast 
to ruin, and that a horrid snare was 
laid for my destruction; but the 
Lord was pleased to pluck me as 
a brand from the burning, and 
through his blessed restraints I was 
preserved from all scandalous out- 
breaking sins. 

I was now awfully alarmed with 
a view of eternity and the danger 
of losing my soul, which determined 
me to leave all vain company, and 
try afresh to seek salvation. But I 
found it hard to stand their solici- 
tations, and afterwards their perse- 
cution; for they would come with 
great pretensions of friendship, and 
beg I would not leave them, or de- 
prive + stl of all the happiness of 
youthful pleasure; for Solomon, they 
told me, had said, there “ was a time 
for all things;” and the time to be 
merry certainly was, when we were 
young; and they said I could not 
pretend to be more holy than David, 
and he danced. My reply was, that 
we had been merry, but as we did 
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not know how soon death might call 
us, as he did many as young as we, 
our time to mourn might soon begin, 
and never end; and I thought it 
high time for us all to cry for mercy, 
before it was too late. What made 
my alarm so great and lasting was, 
the views I now had of eternity, 
from one of Mr. Davis’s Sermons. 
These words were fixed in my mind, 
“Oh! Eternity, Eternity! how will 
this awful sound echo through the 
vaults of hell”—It was upon my 
mind day and night. I thought if [ 
could liveas long as Methuselah, and 
bein as much misery as it was possi- 
ble to bear, all the time, I would be 
willing to bear it, if I could have 
hope of happiness afterward. Find- 
ing they could not persuade me to 
return to them, they turned to be 
cruel persecutors, mocking and 
treating me with contempt: and if 
they found my place of retirement, 
they would be sure to disturb me, 
throwing stones where they only 
suspected I might be. For a long 
time I used to rise at midnight, 
when they were asleep, and spend 
the time in prayer for mercy. One 
of them happening to hear me, was 
so much affected, he could not 
conceal his cries; and said, if [ was 
afraid of going to hell, what would 
become of him and the rest of them. 
From that time he ceased his op- 
ane and became my friend till 

is death. But [ had severe oppo- 
sition, from a man in the shop, who 
had made a profession and turned 
back, and afterwards died in a bad 


“7; 

had at this time no religious ac- 
quaintance, for my father had moved 
from the city to Neshaminy. [I at- 
tended worship on Sabbath days, 


and every opportunity I could have, 


with great care. I worked hard, 
and was trying to gain a righteous- 
ness of my own. Having done over 
work in my trade, I had gained a 
day clear, which I devoted to fast- 
ing and prayer alone. About this 
time I received a letter from a bro- 
ther in New York, in which he in- 
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formed me he had been under soul 
concern for some short time, and 
had obtained comfort. I thought 
he had not been so long nor so much 
engaged as I had been, and yet I 
had not the least comfort. [ then 
began to think the Lord dealt hard 
with me, and I was displeased with 
his sovereignty. The ninth chapter 
of the Romans filled me with dis- 
couragement—that it was “ not of 
him that willeth, or of him that run- 
neth, but of God that sheweth mer- 
cy.” I feared I was not elected, 
and therefore would be lost after 
all. [ went to the Episcopal Church, 
and when they read prayers and 
thanked God for their creation, my 
heart replied, J do not; for I wished 
I had never been born, and often 
wished I was a brute, a stock, or a 
stone, rather than an accountable 
creature. I envied the little birds 
their happiness. I found fault with 
the imputation of Adam/’s sin, and 
that through his fall we were ren- 
dered helpless and yet condemned. 
My wicked heart rose in horrid re- 
bellion, and would wish there was 
no power that could punish me in 
hell forever. I continued a long 
time in this awful state of mind, 
and found truly that “the carnal 
mind is indeed enmity against God.” 
1 thought I had the very spirit of 
Satan, and began to wonder that the 
Lord did not strike me dead, and 
fix my place among the fiends in 
hell, for my dreadful rebellion 
against his awful majesty. And I 
did expect that must be the case at 
last, for [ thought so vile a creature 
as I saw myself to be, could never 
be admitted into his presence; and 
often have I feared to close my eyes 
in sleep, fearing | should awake in 
torment. 

About this time my father re- 
turned to the city; but I could not 
for a long time open my mind to 
him ; but he observing my distressed 
countenance, insisted upon knowing 
what was my trouble. [ then made 
it known to him, and he did all he 
could te encourage me. He took 
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me to see pious ministers; a Mr. 
Strain was often in town at that 
time, to whom I made my case 
known. He gave the advice Paul 
gave to the jailer, and pressed me 
to believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
immediately; warning me against 
false resting places, and insisted 
upon it I was now doing so, and 
said while 1 hoped to be saved in 
any other way but through Jesus, 
I was practically calling God a liar, 
who declared there was no other 
way. That evening a strange mi- 
nister preached upon the sin of un- 
belief. I determined then that I 
would never close my eyes in sleep 
again, until [had made the attempt; 
and [ spent the night in a solitary 
place alone, trying to realize my 
need of a Saviour, as a guilty, pol- 
luted, lost sinner; and then think- 
ing of the offices, fulness, and invi- 
tations of the Saviour—trying to 
give up myself to kim, and praying 
to be accepted by him, but [ could 
find no relief. | thought I could 
as easily clasp the moon with my 
hands, which was then shining over 
my head, as I could believe so as to 
obtain comfort to my soul; not re- 
alizing that faith was the gift of 
God. I wondered that ministers 
would press people to do what was 
impossible; or thought that I was 
not like any one else, for I could 
not believe. Here my carnal heart 
again began to find fault, that I was 
required to do what L could not; 
and therefore must be lostand could 
not help it. But my rebellious 
murmuring was silenced with a 
thought of who it was Iwas thus 
censuring; and I began to wonder 
he did not strike me dead, and send 
me to dwell among the wicked spi- 
rits in hell, which I often thought 
must finally be my place. But now 
that passage in the 9th of Romans 
came again to my mind, in quite a 
different way from what I took it 
up before—*It is not of him that 
willeth, nor of him that runneth, 
but of God that sheweth mercy,” 
was now my only encouragement. 
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For if it was for any goodness or 
merit in the creature, I of all man- 
kind must, it seemed to me, for ever 
despair; for I could deserve no fa- 
vour from the Lord. But if he did 
it for his own mercy’s sake, who 
could tell but I might yet experi- 
ence his power to save me: and 
therefore I again resolved I would 
try to wait in the use of means, and 
not give over until he might please 
to reveal the way of salvation to me, 
a lost creature. 

I now took much care to get spi- 
ritual instruction, tried to remem- 
ber the sermons I heard, wrote down 
the texts, and what I could retain 
of them; but still found myself aw- 
fully stupid, and felt all to be a task 
and burdensome; yet I thought I 
must wait until the Spirit of the 
Lord would come powerfully, and 
then would be my time to strive. 
My apprenticeship was now expir- 
ing, and the man with whom | 
learned my trade, through improper 
conduct, had become bankrupt. 1 
had a new place to seek, and the 
kind notice of Providence surprised 
me. I had friends raised up beyond 
my expectation. My master’s bro- 
ther presented me with a complete 
good suit of clothes; a place was 
provided for me to earn my living; 
1 was favoured with health and 
plenty of business, and could work 
well. I wondered that the Lord 
should regard my mean concerns, 
and show me any favour; and as he 
had taken care of my temporal con- 
cerns, I thought it was an encou 
ragement for me to cast my soul’s 
concerns upon him. But my wicked 
unbelieving heart would not go to 
that kind and gracious Father, who 
was manifesting his tender pity for 
such a poor wretch as I was. In- 
stead of this, my unbelief still in- 
creased, and the abominable cor- 
ruptions of my vile sinful nature, 
seemed as if they would overpower 
all my resolutions to do any thing 
that was good. I confined myself 
to attend on the means of grace in 
publick, and also attended society 
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meetings, but found no pleasure in 
them; but awful hardness of heart, 
and vile thoughts would continually 
possess me. I thought there never 
was so hardened and yet stupid 
creature, as I was, which made me 
conclude the Lord had given me 
up; that I had so grieved the Holy 
Spirit that he would no longer strive 
with me; and that I had sinned the 
unpardonable sin, and there could 
be no mercy for me. Now I ceased 
to pray, for I believed that the Lord 
would strike me dead, if l dared to 
call upon him. I therefore looked 
for his judgments to follow me; and 
hardly dared to close my eyes in 
sleep, fearing I should awake in hell. 
I would dream I was there blasphem- 
ing, and awake in horror, but dared 
not ask to be saved from it: and 
now, as I feared I should become a 
scandal to my parents and family, 
I resolved to keep alone, or to go 
to places of worship only to keep 
out of the way of temptation; not 
daring to hope ever to have a word 
of encouragement spoken to me 
again. But I worked hard at my 
trade, to divert my mind, which I 
found was my best way. I said little 
to any one, and told no one of my 
dismal fears and horrors. I did once 
ask my father what he believed the 
unpardonable sin to be, without tell- 
ing him my apprehension of my hav- 
ing committed it; and his explana- 
tion seemed to confirm my belief 
that it was really my case. I still 
went to places of worship, and when 
any encouragement was presented 
to distressed souls, | would think— 
there now, I might have some relief, 
if I had not sinned that sin, which 
is unto death, and cannot be for- 
given. But one Sabbath evening, 
going to the Baptist meeting, a 
stranger of the name of Sutton 
preached, and remarked that some 
were tempted to believe that they 
had sinned the unpardonable sin, 
and were greatly distressed about it ; 
which he declared was an evidence 
that it was not their case, or they 
would be hardened and careless. 
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This coming from one who I be- 
lieved knew nothing about me, I did 
believe the Lord had directed it for 
me, and it greatly relieved my mind. 
I then resolved I would again be- 
take myself to prayer, and if I per- 
ished, it should be at the throne of 
aes with the publican, crying as 
e did for mercy, and I was enabled 
to continue so to do, until at last, 
when just sinking, I was relieved ; 
which was in the following way. 

I frequently had a word of encou- 
ragement in sermons from my pre- 
cious friend Dr. Sproat, and from 
dear Mr. Robert Smith of Pequea, 
who pointed out my convictions to 
be those of the Spirit of the Lord, 
which were commonly followed with 
manifestations of divine favour: 
also from several pious people, with 
whom I had now become acquaint- 
ed, who were much interested in 
my case, and were, I believe, much 
engaged in prayer for me. But still 
my mind was overpowered with un- 
belief, until one Sabbath morning, 
about the break of day. I was then 
thinking about my miserable state 
of soul—guilty, filthy, wretched and 
helpless, and that a Saviour was 
appointed, and Jesus was inviting 
me to come to him, and if I did, I 
should obtain relief. I found the 
hindrance was in myself, and that 
none but the Lord could remove it. 
I then fell on my knees, crying to 
him to undertake for me. I tried 
to present all my wants to him, and 
besought him that whatever it was 
that hindered my closing with Jesus, 
he would remove it out of the way; 
and that he would be pleased to 
work true faith in me, that I might 
believe. And while I was thus pour- 
ing out my heart to the Lord for his 
grace, that blessed counsel of the 
precious Saviour was powerfully 
impressed on my mind, contained in 
the third chapter of the Revelations 
and 18th verse—*I counsel thee to 
buy of me gold tried in the fire that 
thou mayest be rich, and white rai- 
ment that thou mayest be clothed, 
and that the shame of thy naked- 
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ness do not appear ; and anoint thine 
eyes with eye salve that thou mayest 
see.” Now a perfect suitableness 
appeared in this blessed provision 
to answer all my wants; for I knew 
I was truly poor, and deep in debt 
to divine justice, and had nothing of 
my own to pay. But the white rai- 
ment was what I stood in particular 
need of, for I had often been filled 
with horror at the thought of appear- 
ing a guilty, vile, filthy, spirit, be- 
fore the bar of a holy and just 
God ; but if arrayed in this glorious 
white raiment I might appear there 
to divine acceptance, and all my 
filthy garments be cast away. The 
enlightening of the mind with this 
eye salve of the Holy Spirit, was 
what I was likewise deeply sensible 
I greatly needed; so that before I 
was aware of a change in my mind, 
my soul cried out—O Lord! I ac- 
cept this gracious counsel, and do 
bless thee for it. My heart was 
filled with comfort, and I could now 
call the Lord my dear Father, and 
felt my very soul going out to him 
in love, whom before I had so much 
dreaded as my awful judge. I know 
not that any creature heard me, in 
all or any of my private exercises, 
or how long I continued in this; but 
when I came down to my father’s 
family, with whom I then boarded, 
my father saw such a change in my 
countenance, that he directly de- 
sired me to lead in family worship, 
which I felt a willingness to do. 
But I did not mention any thing to 
any one of my joy, but went to 
meeting with great pleasure ; when 
Mr. Caldwell from Elizabethtown, 
preached from the 73d Psalm, first 
part of the 28th verse—* But it is 
good for me to draw nigh to God.” 
He showed that no one could draw 
nigh to God, in the sense of that 
text, without having experienced-a 
change of heart, and a true heart- 
love to him; and then described 
how the soul was delighted with a 
sense of his gracious presence and 
fatherly love; and how it could call 
him my Father. I was fully satis- 





fied that such had been the exercise 
of my soul that happy morning, and 
therefore did relate to my father 
what had passed in my mind. He 
then went with me tosee Mr. Sproat, 
and desired me to relate the same 
to him, which I did, at their request. 
He inquired if I thought the Lord 
had shown me this favour for any 
goodness of my own; which I pro- 
tested I did not, but only of his pure 
undeserved mercy. He then en- 
couraged me to believe it was a 
work of divine grace, and now in- 
vited me to join in the communion 
of the Church, which I never dared 
to do before, although often desired 
to do it. 

But my first comfort was of short 
duration. I soon began to fear I 
was deceiving myself with false 
hopes; and that it had been but a 


mere imagination of my own. Here 


I was much cast down, and feared 
I never should have a solid hope: 
and the loss of that comfort I had 
enjoyed for the short time I felt it, 
left upon me for a few days a most 
distressing sensation. I told my 
friends my distress, but could find 
no relief. I tried to pray that the 
Lord would satisfy me whether it 
was his work or not; and the cry of 
my heart was constantly through 
the day—O for faith! O for faith! 
when I did again experience a sweet 
confirmation that it was the Lord’s 
work, and that he would bless me; 
and from time to time I had similar 
changes. I was very attentive to 
secret duty, and rose every morn- 
ing before day, to read and pray 
alone, before [ went to my work. 
At this time the Methodists came, 
and held worship before day, and in 
the evenings. I often attended both 
seasons, and was pleased to have so 
many opportunities. But one even- 
ing the minister spoke against the 
doctrine of the saints’ perseverance, 
from those words in the 10th chapter 
of ist Corinthians, 4th and 5th 
verses, “ And did all drink the same 
spiritual drink, for they drank of 
that spiritual rock that followed 
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them, and that rock was Christ: but 
with many of them God was not well 

leased, for they were overthrown 
in the wilderness.” From which 
he undertook to prove that a person 
might be united to the Saviour and 
partake of his grace, and yet after 
this finally fall away. I thought 
there appeared great reason from 
his text, and what he said upon it, 
to fear it might beso; and therefore 
[ was greatly discouraged, for I 
knew what a poor helpless creature 
{ was, and my enemies were too 
powerful for me to withstand, if left 
to myself. I lodged at my father’s, 
and went home distressed; his fa- 
mily Bible was on the table, I im- 
mediately opened it, and the first 
passage I saw was the eighth chap- 
ter of Paul’s Epistle to the He- 
brews, at the 9th verse—*“ Not ac- 
cording to the covenant that I made 
with their fathers, in the day when I 
took them by the hand to lead them 
out of the land of Egypt, because 


ya 5 continued not in my covenant, 


and L regarded them not, saith the 
Lord: For this is the covenant that 
I will make with the house of Israel, 
after those days, saith the Lord; | 
will put my laws into their mind, 
and write them in their hearts, and 
I will be to them a God, and they 
shall be to me a people.” Here I 
stopped with joy, and was filled 
with delight in that blessed cove- 
nant, well ordered in all things and 
sure. [saw that the Lord not only 
engaged to be all in all to his peo- 
ple, but resolved that they showld 
be his people, and that he would ac- 
complish his work in them, and 
bring them through. This [ believe 
is the sealing of the holy Spirit of 
promise; and now my mind felt such 
a confidence in the unchanging love 
of God throngh Jesus Christ, in 
whom the promises are all “ yea and 
amen,” that [ thought if all the mi- 
nisters in the world would unite in 
speaking against the perseverance 
of those who are united to Jesus, 
they could not shake my comforta- 
ble hope. I now no longer depend- 
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ed upon my frames and feeling for 
my hope of eternal happiness, but 
upon the unchangeable covenant of 
grace, wherein the Lord has pro- 
mised never to leave nor forsake 
his people, and that he will put his 
fear in their hearts, and they shall 
not depart from him; that sin shall 
not have dominion over them,” being 
“not under the law but under 
grace ;” and that where the Lord be- 
gins a good work, he will carry it 
on to perfection. Now for a long 
time | went on my way rejoicing, 
and was encouraged to unite with 
others in religious societies, and 
began one weekly in my father’s 
house, led in prayer, and read ser- 
mons to the people, who filled the 
house every time. And when [I 
could get ministers to come I did, 
and was much encouraged to go on. 
Mr. Robert Smith, the minister at 
Pequea, who kept a grammar school, 
amd was earnestly engaged to pro- 
mote the cause of his blessed Mas- 
ter, sent me an invitation to come 
to his institution; promising to as- 
sist me in every way to obtain a 
classical education. 1 did earnestly 
entreat the Lord to direct me, and 
having a desire to be useful to my 
fellow mortals, and hoping this was 
an opening, and the way to be more 
so than in private life, | immedi- 
ately gave up my business and went. 
Now | thought no exertions could be 
too great to accomplish this object. 
and did study night and day, until | 
became so unwell that the most noted 
physician we had told me, if I did not 
quit my studies, and go to active 
business again, | would soon dic. 
This was like a dagger to my heart: 
but I had good reason to believe it 
was so; and therefore had to give 
up, and attend to my business again; 
and now concluded I would attend 
religious societies, and doall I could 
in a private way.” 

Here Mr. Eastburn’s narrative 
ends abruptly. He probably in- 
tended to continue it, but for some 
reason, which cannot now be disco 
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vered, he never resumed his pen. 
His subsequent life, however, was 
so fully known to some still living, 
and for the greater part of the time, 
to the writer of this memoir, that 
there is no lack of the information 
necessary for continuing his bio- 
graphy. 
‘To be continued.) 
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TRANSLATION OF MARCK’S MEDULLA. 
( Continued from p. 54.) 


XIII. Acquired natural Theology 
is that which is obtained from ob- 
serving the works of Creation; and 
this in a threefold manner, that is, 
inreference to Causality, Eminence, 
and Negation. Many passages of 
Scripture speak of some knowledge 
of God acquired in this manner. 
Ps. xix. 1, 2, 3—* The heavens de- 
clare the glory of God: and the 
firmament sheweth his handy work. 
Day unto day uttereth speech, and 
night unto night sheweth know- 
ledge. ‘There is no speech nor lan- 
guage where their voice is not 
heard.” Acts xiv. 17—* Neverthe- 
less, he left not himself without 
witness, in that he did good, and 

ave us rain from heaven, and fruit- 
ul seasons, filling our hearts with 
food and gladness.” Acts xvii. 25- 
27— Neither is worshipped with 
men’s hands, as though he needed 
any thing; seeing he giveth to all, 
life, and breath, and all things; and 
hath made of one blood all nations 
of men, for to dwell on all the face 
of the earth; and hath determined 
the times before appointed, and the 
bounds of their habitation; that 
they should seek the Lord, if haply 
they might feel after him, and find 
him, though he be not far from 
every one of us.” Rom. i. 20— 
“For the invisible things of him 
from the creation of the world are 
clearly seen, being understood by 
the things that are made, even his 
eternal power and Godhead: so 
that they are without excuse.” 

XIV. In acquiring this kind of 
Theology, we ought not to com- 
Vou. VI—Ch. Ad. 


mence with universal scepticism, so 
as to doubt even the existence of 
God; for however this method of 
proceeding may be palliated, it is 
useless, impossible, and impious; 
because it abstracts us for a time 
from the worship of God, and even- 
tually proves very dangerous ; since 
after a man has been accustomed to 
reason in this way, he will not 
easily perceive the force, nor admit 
the conclusiveness of the argu- 
ments, which establish the exist- 
ence of a Deity or the being of God. 

XV. If by the Idea of God, be 
meant that innate faculty by which, 
in whatever manner, we come to 
perceive that there is a God, the 
expression is admissible. But if it 
is intended to express an actual 
and adequate representation of God 


_to the mind, even from infancy, it 


is to be utterly rejected. The ar- 
gumnent, moreover, from the univer- 
sal dictate of conscience in man- 
kind, while it is sound proof for the 
existence of God, can scarcely be 
said to arise from any distinct per- 
ception, or definite idea, that any 
individual may possess; for the 
mind can imagine a variety of 
things, which have no existence, 
and may often attribute properties 
to things, which do not properly 
belong to them. 


Note to Sect. XIII. 


This distinction is usually ascribed to 
Dionysius the Areopagite, the same, who 
when in Egypt, saw an eclipse of the sun 
contrary to nature, at the period when 
the Saviour of the world was suffering on 
the cross, and remarked, “ Aut Deus na- 
ture patitur, aut mundi machina dissolve- 
tur.” “ Either the God of Nature is suf- 
fering, or the machinery of the world will 
be destroyed.” 

The process is thus: Whenever I think 
of any thing as dependent (so all crea- 
tures are dependent on the Creator) the 
principle of Causality next determines me 
to think that no perfection can exist in the 
dependent effect, which did not before 
exist in the independent cause. 1 then 
observe that there is no perfection of the 
creature with which there are not min. 
gies many imperfections; but these caa 
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never enter into the character of the in- 
dependent Creator. I therefore deny 
these of Him. This is Wegation. Every 
imperfection being removed, nothing but 
perfection is left. Whatever perfection 
then in God I can conceive of, I endeavour 
to amplify with all the powers of my 
mind, and ascribe it in the highest degree 
to God. This is Eminence, or Amplifica- 
tion—For example, 

I observe that creatures have in thema 
principle of Duration. ‘The Creator must 
therefore be enduring in his nature. But 
the duration of creatures is dependent, 
finite, and contingent. By MWVegation I 
judge that these qualities do not belong 
to the independent Creator. By Emi- 
nence therefore | infer that God must en- 
dure in an infinitely perfect manner, i. e. 
forever. Thus I establish the divine attri- 
bute of Eternity, Examples via Causali- 
tatis may be found, Ps. xciv, 9—“ He that 
planted the ear, shall he not hear? he that 
formed the eye, shall he not see?”? Acts 
xvii. 28, 29— For in him we live, and 
move, and have our being; as certain also 
of your own poets have said, For we are 
also his offspring. Forasmuch then as we 
are the offspring of God, we ought not to 
think that the Godhead is like unto gold, 
or silver, or stone, graven by art and man’s 
device.” Via Wegationes, Num. xxiii. 19 
—*‘God is not a man, that he should lie; 
neither the son of man, that he should 
repent: hath he said, and shall he not do 
it? or hath he spoken, and shall he not 
make it good!” Via Eminentiz, Matt. 
vii. 11—“If ye then, being evil, know 
how to give good gifts unto your children, 
how much more shall your Father which 
is in heaven give good things to them that 
ask him?” Isaiah lv. 8, 9—*For my 
thoughts are not your thoughts, neither 
are your ways my ways, saith the Lord. 
For as the heavens are higher than the 
earth, so are my ways higher than your 
ways, and my thoughts than your 
thoughts.” 1 Tim. vi. 15—* Which in 
his times he shall shew, who is the blessed 
and only Potentate, the King of kings, 
and Lord of lords.” The Via Causali- 
tatis is indeed only another name for the 
argumentum a pesteriori of theologians, 
contained substantially in the passages 
quoted in the section. Thus: marks of 
intelligence, wisdom, and design, abound 
in the visible creation. But every effect 
must have a cause, The visible creation 
must therefore have an intelligent, wise, 
and designing First Cause. See Paley’s 
Natural Theology. 


(Note to Sect. XIV.) 


Des Cartes, not satisfied with the argu- 
ments commonly alleged for the existence 
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of God, invented a new mode of demon- 
stration, the first step of which was perfect 
scepticism. “Should any one,” says he, 
** propose to himself to doubt about God, 
with the intention of persisting in his 
doubts, he commits a great sin, so long as 
he desires to remain in doubt on so mo- 
mentous a subject. But if any choose to 
doubt in order to prepare the way for ar- 
riving ata clearer knowledge of the truth, 
he does nothing inconsistent either with 
piety or honesty, for no one can will an 
end without willing also the means for 
attaining it. That man does not sin, who 
with this object in view removes tempo- 
rarily from his mind all his knowledge of 
God,” &e. 

But such a mode of reasoning is 
1. Useless, because doubting as such, sug- 
gests no manner of proof of a Deity, and 
doubt as long as we will, we do not there- 
by help ourselves to more or better argu- 
ments than we already had from the va- 
rious sources of Conscience, the Senses, 
Reason, and Universal Consent; while 
the force and value of these arguments 
can be better estimated, if we first sup- 
pose that God exists. 

2. Impossible, because the belief of the 
existence of God is an innate, radical 
principle, which can be destroyed ‘only 
with the mind itself. By its very nature 
it precludes the possibility of doubting— 
Real atheism, if such there be, is partial 
insanity. 

3. Impious, because for the time being, 
the sceptick must be a practical atheist. 
“ The fool hath said in his Aeart, there is 
no God,” ‘To doubt the existence of 
God is to be practically “ without God,” 
and of course “without hope” of salva- 
tion. Our dependence on God and obli- 
gefions to him, bind us to love, honour, 
ear, worship, and obey him continually ; 
but this mode of preparing for argumen- 
tation sunders at a single stroke all these 
ties, and makes us the most wicked of 
beings. It is of no avail to say the end is 
good; we must not do evil that good may 
come. 

4. It is very dangerous, for if we doubt 
of this fundamental truth, for the same 
reason and with equal right we may doubt 
of all other innate, fundamental truths; 
though so clear that nothing clearer can 
be brought to prove them. We should 
thus give the whole vantage ground to 
atheists and scepticks. They would erect 
on it an impregnable fortress, and fight 
us with the weapons which we have igno- 
miniously surrendered. 

Des Cartes himself, after perplexing 
himself with doubt for nine years, declared 
his fear that his undertaking was so ardu- 
ous as to forbid to most men the expedi- 
ency of imitation. 
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Note to Sect. XV. 


Des Cartes’ Ideas are very celebrated. 
The following are summarily his argu- 
ments for the existence of God. ‘The first 
is one a@ priori: 

Whatever attributes are included in the 
clear Ine of any thing, may with truth be 
considered as belonging to that particular 
thing, APARTE sul. But in the clear Idea 
of a supremely perfect Entity, among other 
perfecticns, there is included that of Nucxs- 
sary Exisrence. This attribute must 
therefore be ascribed to it; consequently, 
God exists necessarily. 

The argument a posteriori is thus: Every 
Idea must have a cause, which contains in 
itself the perfections represented by the Idea. 
But we have an Idea of God as an infinite- 
ly perfect Entity. There must therefore be 
some cause in Him, comprising those perfec- 
tions which are represented in such an Idea, 
i.e. Infinity. But infinite perfections can- 
not exist in a finite being. There must 
therefore be an infinitely perfect Being, in 
whom all these perfections are included, and 
who is consequently the cause of this Idea. 
This Being is God. 

But the first argument is, as De Moor 
maintains, a begging of the question. It 
takes for granted the point to be proved, 
the existence of God; and then only 
proves that he exists necessarily. Besides, 
the syllogism is a conditional one. The 
force of it depends on an if/—J/ the thing 
exists out of my mind, and corresponds in 
all respects with the idea I have of it. 
That the attribute of Necessary Existence 
belongs to the Essence of the Entity, the 
Idea of which you have, the atheist would 
willingly grant. But you would not con- 
vince him of the error of his opinion, until 
you had proved the actual existence of 
the Entity itself, out of his mind. 

If you affirm that in the clear Idea of a 
supremely perfect Entity is contained the 
quality of Necessary Existence, I may af- 
firm that in the Idea of a mountain actu- 
ally burning, ofa candle actually shining, 
or of a horse actually flying, there is ne- 
cessarily involved actual existence; for 
if they did not exist, the one could not 
burn, the other shine, and the third fly. 

sut the ideal connexion will hold good, 
though out of the mind there should be 
no mountain to burn, candie to shine, or 
flying horse, for this is not the way. to 
prove the existence of these things. The 
mere fact therefore that we can connect 
ideas in our minds by subject and predi- 
cate, proves nothing as to the external ex- 
istence of the things represented by the 
ideas, The strangest phantasies might in 
the same way be proved to be real. Des 
Cartes was aware of the effect of his 
theory, anticipated the reception of it as a 
sophism, and douwbted whether he ought 





to maintain it, for this reason, that to un- 
derstand it clearly, every particular posi- 
tion which he laid down must be remem- 
bered, otherwise a wrong impression 
would be made, 

The a posteriori demonstration is no 
better; That the Idea which is a perfect 
representation of God, being itself infinite 
of course, must have aninfinite Cause. But 
the human mind from its very nature is 
incapable of conceiving such an idea, be- 
cause the power of conception can never 
exceed the measure of the mind itself, 
As therefore the latter is finite, the former 
must be so tuo. Hence it is impossible 
for the human mind adequately to repre- 
sent to itself, by any “clear Idea,” the in- 
finite perfections of God. The only way 
in which it can proceed is by amplifying 
and multiplying finite perceptions indefi- 
nitely ; by removing all limits and separat- 
ing all imperfections from the objects of 
thought, and then considering that they 
are infinitely beyond the highest concep- 
tions which the mind is capable of form- 
ing. 


FOR THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, 


PRAYER FOR THEOLOGICAL STU- 
DENTS. 


Mr. Editor—It has often been a 
matter of regret, that Theological 
Students are so seldom the subjects 
of prayer at our Monthly Concerts, 
and it is feared they are not often 
remembered in private. This omis- 
sion, no doubt, has been in a great 
measure unintentional; for, surely, 
there are few objects which have a 
higher claim upon the church of 
God. My design, therefore, in this 
communication is simply to bring 
this subject before the Christian pub- 
lick—as [ feel satisfied that every 
one will see the propriety and im- 
portance of frequently and fervent- 
ly praying for Candidates for the 
holy ministry. 

With the character of the minis- 
try, the best interest of the Church 
is identified; and how can the 
Church expect that her ministers 
will be, what they should be, with- 
out her most devout prayers for 
those who are preparing for the 
sacred office. Allow me, sir, to 
make a short extract, in point, from 
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An Address to Theological Stu- 
dents, published in the Christian 
Advocate, Vol. I. p. 486. 

“In general, those ministers of 
the gospel who have been most emi- 
nently useful and blessed, have been 
distinguished for their personal 
piety, while they were preparing 
for their publick labours. Such, I 
say, has been generally the fact; for 
I admit there have always been a 
few exceptions: but enough only, 
I think, to show the sovereignty of 
God, in the choice of his instru- 
ments and the communication of 
his grace. In almost every period, 
there has been an example or two, 
like Scott and Chalmers; and yet 
from the days of ‘Timothy, to those 
of Martyn and Mills, it has been 
seen, as the ordinary dispensation, 
that eminent piety, and eminent 
usefulness, in a minister of the gos- 
pel, might be traced back to the 
state of his mind when he was pre- 
paring for his work. Is not this, 
my young brethren, worthy of your 
most solemn consideration and re- 
gard? Believe it, on the measure 
of your personal piety now—on the 
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degree in which your temper and af- 
fections are sanctified, the degree 
of your conformity in heart and 
life to the example of Christ and 
his apostles—you may rationally 
anticipate, whether you will be com- 
paratively comfortable or uncom- 
fortable, useful or useless, in the 
whole career that lies before you.” 

If so much depends upon the cha- 
racter of students, while preparing 
fur the ministry, it must be infi- 
nitely important that they receive 
the most fervent prayers of God’s 
people. 

And there are many who are 
looking forward with a trembling 
solicitude to the sacred office, who 
earnestly desire the prayers of the 
church. It would greatly encourage 
their hearts, did they know they 
were frequently remembered at the 
throne of grace. M. 

Philad. Feb. 12, 1828. 

[ We earnestly recommend to all 
our readers a particular attention to 
the important suggestions contained 
in the foregoing communication.— 
Eprror. | 
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PHILOSOPHY SUBSERVIENT TO RE- 
LIGION. 


Essay XI. 


Of the Principles of Action in the 
Human Constitution. 


( Continued from p. 64.) 

The first class of principles of 
action which I shall mention, con- 
sists of those appetites and desires 
which depend for their existence 
and exercise upon our bodily orga- 
nization. It is the will of our Ma 
ker, that the life of man in the pre- 
sent state, and the continuance of 
the human race, should depend es- 
sentially upon the use of food and 


drink, and upon the union of the 
sexes. For the accomplishment of 
these purposes, he has implanted in 
our nature the appetites of hunger 
and thirst, and the sexual propen- 
sity. Our Creator has indeed in- 
spired us with the desire of con- 
tinued existence, and of the pre- 
servation and increase of our race. 
But this is not all. He has implant- 
ed propensities in our nature which 
direct us, immediately and power- 
fully, to the means by which these 
important ends are secured. We 
shall have frequent occasion to no- 
tice instances analogous to this, in 
considering the principles of action 
in man. When the end is import- 
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ant, the infinitely wise Creator has 
implanted not only a regard to the 
end directly, but also to the means 
by which the end is best accom- 
plished. This is manifestly the case 
with respect to the appetites which 
I have mentioned. With a force 
proportioned to the importance of 
the ends to be secured, they impel 
us to the use of the means necessary 
to secure them. Were we induced 
to take food, merely from our con- 
viction of its necessity to the pre- 
servation of our lives, and from our 
general regard to this end, there 
can be no doubt that in many in- 
stances it would be neglected, to the 
injury of health and the destruction 
of life. To prevent this catastro- 
phe, the appetite of hunger makes 
the most effectual provision ; which, 
returning at stated intervals, at 
first gently admonishes us of the 
wants of our system; but if disre- 
garded, it gradually assumes a tone 
of importunity, from which no bu- 
siness or amusement can divert our 
attention. 

The desire of motion is an origi- 
nal principle of action. The inces- 
sant activity which we observe in 
children, and other young animals, 
seems to prove an original propen- 
sity to muscular exertion. There 
is a peculiar sensation connected 
with the motion of the limbs, which, 
when the body is in a healthy state, 
and especially in young persons, 
is slightly agreeable. Experience 
teaches us, that uneasiness and pain 
are the unavoidable consequences 
of keeping the body long in the 
same position. ‘The desire of re- 
moving this uneasiness, and of re- 
producing the pleasant sensations 
connected with gentle exercise, is 
often the motive to those apparently 
trifling actions, which some have 
thought were performed without 
motive. ‘This part of our constitu- 
tion beautifully illustrates the good- 
ness and the wisdom of God, inas- 
much as it secures, in the most ef- 
fectual and agreeable manner, that 
degree of activity which is neces- 


sary to the health and growth and 
perfection of the body; and that too 
at a time of life when no other prin- 
ciple exists, in sufficient force to 
put out of hazard these important 
ends. It is also subservient to the 
growth of the mind, as it leads us to 
an acquaintance with the numerous 
and diversified objects around us. 
Children have every thing to learn, 
and their bodies need exercise: 
their propensity to motion, there- 
fore, being the impulse of nature, 
and designed to answer these im- 
portant purposes, ought indeed to 
be regulated, but not unduly re- 
pressed. 

The desires of rest, and of sleep, 
are natural to all men in the present 
state of existence. Fatigue follows 
exercise, with a speed proportioned 
to its violence, and increases in 
painfulness, according as the exer- 
cise is protracted. It is a painful 
sensation, accompanied with the 
desire of rest. Its obvious intention 
is to warn us against the dangers 
of long continued exertion, espe- 
cially if it be severe; and-to induce 
us to take the relaxation which our 
bodies require. 

When we feel disposed to sleep, 
we naturally place ourselves in a 
situation favourable to the indul- 
gence of this propensity. We en- 
deavour to remove every cause of 
uneasiness, and to abstract our at- 
tention as much as possible from 
external objects. ‘These voluntary 
actions proceed from the desire of 
sleep; which, in our present state, 
returns at certain intervals, and is 
kindly intended to remind us when 
we need that repose and refresh- 
ment which sleep alone can give. 
Were it left to our own judgment 
to determine when it would be ex- 
pedient to take repose in sleep, we 
have reason to think that amidst the 
anxious pursuits of life, it would be 
often neglected to the irreparable 
injury of health. To obviate this 
evil, the wise Author of our frame 
has given to us a propensity to 
sleep, which secures the necessary 
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repose, and which after some time 
becomes irresistible. 

Among the principles of action 
connected with our physical orga- 
nization, must be mentioned the 
desires which relate to the exercise 
of our external senses, upon their 
appropriate objects. All men de- 
light in viewing what is grand and 
beautiful, new and striking, in the 
works of nature and of art. So 
strong is the desire of beholding 
the more wonderful works of nature, 
that men will often perform distant 
journeys, to contemplate the wide 
extended ocean, the lofty mountain, 
and the foaming cataract. Indeed, 
the endless variety of objects pre- 
sented to our view in the earth and 
the heavens, furnishes a constant 
and agreeable employment to our 
organs s of sight. 

The love of musical sounds is 
likewise a principle of action in 
man. Melody and harmony are 
delightful in themselves, and they 
are capable of adding a stronger 
charm to most other agreeable ob- 
jects. The influence which they 
exert over the actions of men is fre- 
quently powerful, and is susceptible 
of great variety, according to the 
nature and design of the musick. 
In like manner, the appropriate ob- 
jects of the other senses, of touch, 
of taste and of smelling, are for the 
most part desirable, and a regard 
to them is often the principle, the 
motive, from which voluntary action 
proceeds. 

In all this we may perceive the 
comprehensive knowledge, and the 
divine benignity, of the Author of 
our being. The desire of know- 
ledge is an original principle of our 
nature; but this principle alone is 
not sufficient, especially in early 
life, to prompt us to acquire the in- 
formation which is indispensable 
to answer the great purposes of our 
existence. To supply this defi- 
ciency, the Creator has rendered 
the exercise of our external senses 
naturally agreeable and desirable, 
independently of the important and 
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necessary information with which 
it furnishes us. Whilst we are in- 
tent only upon the gratification of 
our desires, we are, according to 
the wise direction of our Maker, 
rapidly acquiring that knowledge 
which is necessary for the important 
purposes of life. 

Habit and instinct are sometimes 
enumerated among our principles of 
action ; but so far as appears without 
sufficient reason. “ Habit differs 
from instinct,” says Dr. Reid, “ not 
in its nature, but in its origin; the 
last being natural, the first acquired. 
Both operate without will or inten- 
tion, without thought, and therefore 
may be called mechanical princi- 
ples.” If this statement be correct, 
it is evident that habit and instinct 
cannot, with any propriety, be class- 
ed among our principles of volun- 
tary action. They belong rather to 
the involuntary motions of the body, 
like the contraction of the heart and 
the motions of the diaphragm. Ope- 
rating without thought or intention, 
they cannot furnish motives to vo- 
luntary action, as ail our other 
principles of action do, and which 
indeed constitutes the essential 
characteristick of a principle of ac- 
tion. It is very justly considered 
by Dr. Reid to be a part of our con- 
stitution, that what we have been 
accustomed to do, we acquire, not 
only a facility, but a proneness to 
do on like occasions. And it is no 
less evident, that habit can give a 
new direction, and in most cases a 
very pernicious one, to an original 
principle of our constitution. But 
that voluntary operations, when 
they exceed a certain degree of ra- 
pidity, become by the force of habit 
involuntary; that they are perform- 
ed by the body without the thought 
or intention of the mind, is altoge- 
ther incredible. The difficulty, or 
even the impossibility of recollect- 

ing every act of the mind connected 
with our habitual operations, will 
not prove that such acts have not 
existed. Many instances occur in 
which there can be no doubt that 
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certain thoughts passed through the 
mind, although from their rapidity, 
their frequent recurrence, or their 
unimportance, we may not have 
bestowed upon them that degree of 
attention which is necessary to me- 
mory. “I cannot help thinking it 
more philosophical to suppose,” 
says Mr. Stewart, “ that those ac- 
tions which are originally volun- 
tary, always continue so; although, 
in the case of operations which are 
become habitual in consequence of 
long practice, we may not be able 
to recollect every different voli- 
tion.”’ 

When instinct is employed to 
denote an active impulse, which ter- 
minates directly upon its proper 
object, independently of any farther 
end, there can be no doubt that in 
this sense, instinctive principles 
belong to human nature. In fact 
every original principle of our con- 
stitution will, according to this de- 
scription, be instinctive. But when 
the term is defined to mean a me- 
chanical impulse, operating without 
thought, intention, or volition, there 
is no reason to believe that any 
such principle of action belongs to 
man, or indeed to any other crea- 
ture. The extraordinary sagacity 
which the actions of the lower ani- 
mals often discover, ought rather to 
be imputed to the superior acuteness 
and perfection of their senses, than 
to a blind impulse, such as instinct 
is sometimes described to be. 

It is not my intention to enter 
extensively into the physiology of 
our principles of action. It is suf- 
ficient for my purpose to notice 
some principal facts, in relation to 
those which are most deserving of 
our attention. My chief aim is to 
render the facts which come under 
our consideration, subservient to 
the elucidation and defence of the 
important truths of morals and the- 
ology. We may remark the pleas- 
ing evidence, which the principles 
of our constitution furnish, of the 
infinite intelligence, and goodness 
of God. When acting from the ori- 
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ginal impulses of his nature, man 
provides, in the surest manner, for 
his own preservation, and the con- 
tinuance of his race; although these 
ends may not be immediately in his 
view. The imperfection of our 
knowledge and experience is reme- 
died by active principles, which 
directly excite us, with an energy 
proportioned to the importance of 
the end to be answered by them, to 
attain what is subservient to our 
preservation and welfare, and to 
abstain from what is injurious. The 
end is thus doubly secured; both 
by the desire of the end, and by the 
distinct and independent desire of 
the means which lead to it. The 
structure of our frame, and the cir- 
cumstances in which we are placed, 
evince that the life of man was de- 
signed to be active: and the benefi- 
cence of our Creator has made the 
exercise of our original principles 
pleasant and delightful, in a degree 
proportioned to their strength, and 
to their importance in the economy 
of human life. 

The principles of action, to which 
we have attended, are not in them- 
selves of a moral nature; they are 
not essentially either right or wrong. 
Neither the principles themselves, 
nor the actions to which they lead 
directly and legitimately, are in 
their own nature either virtuous or 
vicious. No man considers himself 
deserving of commendation because 
he eats when hungry, or rests when 
weary; neither does he consider 
himself deserving of blame: unless 
indeed his conduct, in a particu- 
lar case, was in violation of some 
moral obligation. These principles, 
and the actions which proceed from 
them, are common to men and to 
brutes; and according to the judg- 
ment of all men, they do not essen- 
tially involve any moral quality. 

It cannot be denied, however, that 
these principles, although in their 
own nature indifferent, often be- 
come the motives from which nu- 
merous vices and iniquities proceed. 
When they are directed to unlaw- 
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ful objects, or when they are in- 
dulepd in an undue and irregular 
manner, they become the source 
and spring of a great variety of the 
most debasing and ruinous crimes. 
This fact is unhappily too manifest 
to require either proof or illustra- 
tion. Whence proceed the detest- 
able vices of the glutton, the drunk- 
ard, and the debauchee? Certainly 
from the unrestrained and irregular 
indulgence of their animal propen- 
sities. ‘The other principles which 
have been mentioned, from the na- 
ture of the actions to which they 
prompt us, interfere much less fre- 
quently with the principle of duty. 
When, however, they are exercised 
at the expense of duty, they then 
become the principles from which 
disobedience and sin take their 
origin. 

These observations will assist us 
in understanding how sin entered 
into the world;—an event which, 
by many, has been thought incom- 
prehensible. Besides holiness, or 
the principle of obedience to God, 
by which the nature of our first pa- 
rents was adorned, and by which it 
was distinguished from that of their 
descendants, they undoubtedly pos- 
sessed all those appetites, desires 
and affections, which are justly 
looked upon as constituent and ori- 
ginal parts of human nature. Were 
a regard to the will of God their 
sole principle of action, the com- 
mission of sin would indeed have 
been impossible; but surely there 
is no extraordinary difficulty in be- 
lieving that their natural principles 
might receive a wrong direction, 
or be exercised irregularly, and 
that from this source disobedience 
mightarise. ‘The Scriptural account 
of the first sin perfectly accords 
with this statement; “ And when 
the woman saw that the tree was 
good for food, and that it was plea- 
sant to the eye, and a tree to be 
desired to make one wise, she took 
of the fruit thereof and did eat.” 
The principles from which she act- 
ed are distinctly mentioned. In- 
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fluenced by the desire of food, of 
what was beautiful to the eye, of 
knowledge, and by the suggestions 
of satan, the sinful purpose of in- 
dulgence was formed and accom- 
plished. Adam, according to his 
own account, was induced to trans- 
gress by a regard to his wife; “ The 
woman, whom thou gavest to be 
with me, she gave me of the tree, 
and I did eat.” Perhaps other mo- 
tives, such as influenced Eve, con- 
curred with this. The history of 
angels and of men shows that the 
finite mind of creatures, even the 
most exalted, is not proof agains\ 
temptation, if not sustained by the 
power of God. Good men, in whom 
the religious principle is not weak, 
are sometimes surprised into sin 
by the influence of desires and af- 
fections, which in their own nature 
are very remote from blame. A 
very superficial acquaintance with 
the nature of man, and with human 
affairs, will convince every person, 
that by far the greater part of the 
crimes and wickedness which we 
witness in human conduct, proceeds 
from the operation of mere natural 
principles, directed to forbidden 
objects, or indulged intemperately 
and irregularly upon such as are 
lawful. 

From this view of the subject we 
may perceive the falsehood, as well 
as profligacy, of the opinion which 
represents as innocent the unre- 
strained indulgence of every pro- 
pensity of man, simply because they 
are natural. ‘This opinion, were it 
possible to reduce it fully to prac- 
tice, would quickly lead, in conse- 
quence of its setting aside all laws 
human and divine, to the subversion 
of society, and the destruction of 
human life. It would soon defeat 
the aim even of libertinism itself. 
That our desires are natural proves 
indeed that they were designed to 
be gratified ; but most assuredly not 
without proper restrictions and re- 
gulations. It also deserves to be 
remarked, that in many instances 
the desires and inclinations, the 
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indulgence of which is contended 
for as innocent, because natural, are 
really no better than corruptions of 
the original principles of our con- 
stitution. They are in themselves 
criminal perversions of natural and 
innocent propensities. 

From the preceding details we 
may perceive the futility of those 
theories which resolve the essence 
of virtue and holiness into propriety, 
fitness or utility, or into the nature 
of things. All these descriptions, 
so far as they have any meaning, 
will apply to the exercise of the na- 
tural principles we have considered, 
which, notwithstanding, no man re- 
gards as virtuous or holy. The man 
who eats when he is hungry, acts 
according to his nature; his action 
is perfectly proper, and highly use- 
ful; and it has all the fitness which 
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can confer, yet he does not regard 
himself, nor is he regarded by 
others, as entitled to the praise of 
moral goodness and holiness. ‘The 
same things may be said of the ac- 
tions which legitimately proceed 
from the other appetites and natural 
desires which have been mentioned. 
They all come up fully to the ac- 
count which these theories give of 
moral goodness; and yet no man 
considers them as possessing essen- 
tially any thing of a moral nature. 
Such accounts must surely be very 
lame and inadequate. 

Finally; all the principles of ac- 
tion to which we have attended, fur- 
nish, or rather constitute, motives 
to voluntary action. ‘This is truly 
the essential characteristick of a 
principle of action: it incites to vo- 
lition,—to voluntary action. Ac- 
cording to this criterion, nothing 
can be stated as a principle of ac- 
tion which does not influence to voli- 
tion: and uw complete enumeration, 
if such were possible, of all our prin- 
ciples of action, both original and 
acquired, would embrace every pro- 
pensity, desire and affection, of 
every kind, from which volition and 
voluntary action proceed, ‘This I 
Vou. VI.—Ch. Adv. 


cannot undertake togive. Indeed the 
field is too extensive to be fully de- 
lineated, within the limits to which 
I must confine myself. But m 
object will be sufficiently attained, 
if I shall succeed in affording some 
aid to others, whose investigations 
have not heretofore been directed to 
it, in finding their way with greater 
readiness, safety and delight. 


— 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY. 
LETTER VI. 
( Continued from p. 209, Vol. V.) 


Character of the Last. Assembly. 


Dear Sir—It was originally my 
design to have submitted some fur- 
ther remarks for your consideration 
—but other urgent engagements 
have occasioned the postponement 
much beyond my expectation. 

Let me now recur to an illustra- 
tion of several things already stated. 
I have said the body itself is too 
large. So said the Assembly of 
1818, when there were present 
one hundred and thirty-five mem- 
bers. This I repeat is the princi- 
pal evil—the origin of all others, 
which I have named. ‘The evil has 
been constantly increasing——and as 
the church shall increase must soon 
be appalling. By looking over the 
printed minutes of the last Assem- 
bly, you will perceive that there 
were one hundred and forty-six at- 
tending members. But the seats 
actually liable to be claimed, ac- 
cording to the imperfect reports, 
were two hundred and seventy-four. 
You will recollect it has often been 
repeated on the floor, that it was 
impossible to deliberate, with profit 
or pleasure, on any important sub- 
ject, with such an unwieldy num 
ber—some cannot hear—others can. 
not speak because they do not un- 
derstand technicalities—some are 
weary—others are impatient—and 
altogether there is much confusion 
and profitiess delay. 
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To me it seems necessary only to 
be acquainted with the character 
and proceedings of the last Assem- 
bly, to find an illustration of all the 
evils which I mentioned to you in 
my former letters —That the court 
was too large is perfectly certain 
—that there was much waste of 
time in the political concerns of 
the meeting, admits of no doubt. 
But here it should be conceded 
that less time was actually lost 
by the last Assembly, than has 
been known in any year since the 
number of members exceeded one 
hundred. ‘Time was saved by 
omitting to read the minutes of the 
Jast previous Assembly—time was 
also saved by punctuality, and the 
rapidity with which the roll was 
daily called—I say not at how much 
expense of order and decorum. 
Hereafter some time may be saved 
by omitting to read the commis- 
sions of members ; but it remains yet 
to be tried whether, on the whole, 
this will be worth the change. Af- 
ter all, there will remain an evil; 
but if this had been the only one, or 
even a principal evil, I should never 
have written you a sentence on the 
subject. I can say the same of se- 
veral others—such as the unneces- 
sary expense—burdening the hospi- 
tality of the Christian population in 
the place where the court meets— 
secular character of the proceedings 
—and the influence of technicalities. 
But of the last two I wish to say, if 
they increase, they may become for- 
midable evils. 

In regard to the waste of time in 
useless debate—the last Assembly 
must have convinced any impartial 
member, or spectator, that it is pos- 
sible to debate long and earnestly, 
without increasing the wisdom, or 
changing the opinions of any mem- 
ber, or even securing a more just de- 
cision. It is undoubtedly right that 
an ecclesiastical court should deli- 
berate well, examine carefully, and 
discuss fully every important sub- 
ject, which comes up for adjudica- 
tion. Butit will be recollected that 
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discussion was often protracted for 
hours after nothing was to be gained, 
except a repetition of the same 
things, which had been repeated 
hours before. Beside, members of 
the highest ecclesiastical court 
should not debate as parties before 
the body; pleading against each 
other, as was often done, and as will 
often be done, when the court is so 
large. Itseems to me out of place for 
a member of a court of Christ to rise 
and deliver a speech, as though he 
were an advocate anxious to display 
his eloquence. The court sits for 
business—not to hear declamation. 

Recur now for a moment to the 
inequality of representation in our 
last Assembly. This, if I do not 
very much mistake, was greater 
than has ever appeared in any pre- 
vious Assembly, since the Synods 
united in organizing that highest 
court. In casting my eye over thelist 
of that body, 1 observe that twelve 
ministerial delegates represented 
only thirty-nine ministers—twenty - 
seven besides themselves—that ten 
of those represented twenty-eight— 
that seven represented sixteen—that 
three represented sia-—that is, three 
besides themselves—and one repre- 
sented himself alone. These are the 
most prominent disproportions of the 
representation. Lattach noblame to 
the delegates, or to their Presbyte- 
ries—it 1s the ratio, so lately intro- 
duced, which leads to this inequali- 
ty, that I would expose. Had all 
those thirty-nine ministers been in 
one Presbytery, they would have 
been entitled to three delegates in- 
stead of twelve, leaving a fraction of 
three members—had twenty-four of 
them been in one Presbytery, they 
would have been entitled to two, in- 
stead of the nine actually on the 
floor. I know it is not practicable 
to establish any ratio, that shall 
make the delegation perfectly equal ; 
but the present inequality deserves 
notice, because one argument, used 
in favour of altering the ratio, was 
—that the representation might be 
more equal—aud it was stated on 
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the floor of the Assembly in 1825, 
while the subject was under discus- 
sion, that in this respect the evil 
would be increased—the _ state- 
ment, however, was called in ques- 
tion, denied and disregarded. A 
very slight inspection will readily 
convince any man, that the more 
the representation is lessened, on 
the plan or delegates from Presby- 
teries, the greater will be the frac- 
tional inequali ty. But the fact, 
that this was not seen, nor at all 
appreciated when suggested, fur- 
nishes another proof that a body so 
large and so composed is liable to 
overlook the bearings and relations 
of principles, that “might be sup- 
posed exceedingly plain. 

But the inexperience of a very 
large proportion of the members, 
gave visible illustration of the evils 
resulting from the combined influ- 
ence of the rotation system and the 
large number of the body. It is 
true the last Assembly had some 
men of age and experience, who 
were an honour to the judicatory— 
and there were doubtless present 
many young men of talents, who 
will become conspicuously useful, 
both as preachers of the gospel and 
members of the highest ecclesiasti- 
cal court. But the fact was evi- 
dent, that a large majority of that 
most responsible judicatory were 
men inexperienced in judicial pro- 
ceedings, and unacquainted with 
ecclesiastical law. [I need not 
mention circumstances, which must 
be familiar to the recollection of all 
who were present on that occasion, 
and which confirm the statement 
now made. 

But I must insist that this is a 
radical evil, and if it be not soon 
removed, it will work a dissolution 
of the court itself. It needs not 
the spirit of prophecy to foretel, 
that the more the confidence of the 
church becoimes weakened in the 
decisions of the highest court—and 
the less respectability the judicato- 
ry may have in general estimation 
—the greater and more immediate 
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the danger of dissolution. It will 
not be found that complaints, ap- 
peals, and principles to be decided 
by the Assembly, will lessen in 
number, as the respect and confi- 
dence of the church in her highest 
court diminishes. It is to be ex- 
pected, for a time at least, that 
there will be a great increase. Liti- 
gious men will quite as soon carry 
their case before a body, wanting 
the respect and confidence due to 
its station, as before one composed 
of more grave and judicious men. 

It is often repeated by men, not 
very friendly to Presbyterianism, 
that the present character of the 
Assembly cannot bind together the 
church—that there must be, and 
that there will be, a schism in the 
church before long—that the senti- 
ment of independency i is fast gain- 


ing ground within the bosom of the 


Presbyterian Church—that the Ge- 
neral Assembly must fall to pieces 
by its own weight—that it is useless 
to attempt a reform, or to save it 
from such a catastrophe—and I 
know not what else, of similar cha- 
racter, may be said. 

But, sir, I do think something 
should be done, and that something 
must be done, to save the Assem- 
bly from division, animosity, and 
dissolution. 1 freely admit that 
there is much lacking in the pre- 
sent character of the General As- 
sembly—it is not so grave, intelli- 
gent, and judicious a court, as it 
should be—not as much so as it 
once was—nor as much so as | 
trust it will become, at no very dis- 
tant day. 

That the sentiment of indepen- 
dence in church government is fast 
gaining in the bosom of the Presby- 
terian Church, I doubt entirely. 1 
have thought the principles of Pres- 
byterianism were fast gaining upon 
the affections and practice of those 
Independents, who settle within 


our bounds. As an evidence of 


correctness in this impression, | find 
the Synods of Albany, Geneva, and 
New York, and New Jersey, con- 
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tained in 1814, two hundred and 
forty-nine churches—in 1827, there 
were five Synods in the same re- 
gion, containing six hundred and 
twenty-five churches—giving an in- 
crease of three hundred and seventy- 
six churches in thirteen years. This 
does not look like a diminution of 
attachment to  Presbyterianism. 
But lest it should be supposed that 
1 include too long a period for the 
comparison, | examine the reports 
of 1819, and find the same re- 
gion then contained three hundred 
and seventy-two churches, which 
leaves an increase of two hundred 
and fifty-three churches, in eight 
years—in 1625 the reports state 
five hundred and seventy churches, 
which gives an increase of fifly-five 
in two years. I have taken what 
was in 1814, three Synods, because 
they are more immediately in the 
vicinity of independent churches, 
and most likely to feel the influence 
of their principles. It is well 
known that of this increase a large 
portion of the churches were ori- 
ginally organized in connexion with 
the independent, or congregational 
churches, of New England—and of 
the rest, almost the whole have been 
formed from New England emi- 
grants. If we go still farther west 
and south, we find large accessions 
to the Presbyterian connexion from 
emigrants of the same character. 
Such are the facts, and if I mistake 
not, they tell the general sentiment 
respecting Independency and Pres- 
byterianism. But I will not under- 
take to say that all those churches 
are yet thoroughly Presbyterian in 
their principles, or practice. I 
know that many of them have con- 
nected with Presbyteries under 
a special provision of the General 
Assembly, allowing them to retain 
certain peculiarities of indepen- 
dence, in their internal regulations. 
But | also know that many churches, 
which availed themselves of this 
provision, have laid aside those pe- 
culiarities, and adopted the Presby- 
terial principles of organization. 
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Others are fast losing their preju- 
dices, and becoming more favoura- 
ble to Presbyterianism. Here 
again, although, from the circum- 
stances just mentioned, there may 
be more individuals and churches 
of the character alleged in the 
Presbyterial connexion, than there 
were ten years ago, yet there is 
a vast increase of Presbyterianism 
and decrease of Independency. 

There is still another fact, which 
supports the correctness of my 
opinion—In the midst of the ortho- 
dox churches of New England, an 
increasing number of Ministers and 
intelligent Laymen would prefer 
Presbyterian government.  lRe- 
marks, to this purport, are so often 
and so publickly made, that [ sup- 
pose the fact will not be doubted. 

Take all these facts together, and 
I think you will be satisfied, that all 
the clamour about the increase of 
Independency in the bosom of the 
Presbyterian church, is made by a 
small minority, and without sufli- 
cient reason. At the same time, it 
is matter of regret that any argu- 
ment should be furnished by the 
General Assembly, to excite or ex- 
tend dissatisfaction. But a few 
facts of adverse character—a few 
real evils in that Judicatory, will give 
stability and currency to a host of 
prejudices. ‘They will be studious- 
ly propagated and _ tauntingly 
echoed, with a design, if possible, to 
break down the influence and re- 
spectability of that court. It avails 
nothing to ask such malcontents 
the quid pro quo? ‘They seek not 
to build up but to pull down. 

But is there reason to apprehend 
that the Assembly must fall to 
pieces by its own weight? 

I think not immediately—but 
without some remedy for the exist- 
ing evils, there will be danger at 
some future period. That time 
may not be very far distant, should 
those evils increase as they have 
done, and in a ratio of the church’s 
increase in numbers. The great 
and immediate danger lies in un- 
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settling the radical and scriptural 
principles of Presbyterial govern- 
ment. The beginning of an en- 
croachment upon these, will be 
like letting out water. There is no 
danger so great to any good go- 
vernment as to unsettle its consti- 
tutional principles. Better far for 
our civil government, that armed 
legions should encamp against us, 
than that our legislators should lay 
hands on the radical principles of 
our constitution. Secondary provi- 
sions, by-laws and temporary regu- 
lations, may be changed, as circum- 
stances require, but touch those 
principles, on which the govern- 
ment is built—and it is like remov- 
ing the corner stone, on which the 
building rests. Soas a church, we 
had better breast an external foe, 
than change one radical principle of 
our government. But it is difficult 
to legislate when there is a clamor- 
ous opposition to principle, without 
yielding something of the point, or 
in Opposite measures going beyond 
the legitimate influence of the prin- 
ciple. In either case the evil is in- 
creased. 

I wish you to look seriously at 
this point of danger. Take the spi- 
rit of the times, and examine, with 
it in view, the interesting, enter- 
prising spirit of improvement, 
which hesitates at no obstacle, and 
stops in its aim at no result, short 
of the illumination and happiness of 
an entire world. It is a daring, 
glorious spirit. I love to feel its 
impulse and see its triumphs, in the 
cause of human happiness, truth, 
and righteousness. The objects 
are so grand, and the measures so 
identified with the objects, that 
none can oppose the impulse with - 
out contending against the cause of 
God. It is an impulse of charity— 
which is beginning to assume its 
wonted, primitive plan, in warming 
the human affections—stimulating 
the human intellect—and taking 
the lead of all human enterprise. 
By it, the icy barriers of prejudice 
are dissolved—the good, the wise, 


and the great of every name, are all 
united, not only in object but in 
measures—not only in one army 
but in one corps, and under one 
banner. Now | like all this, in its 
praget character and place. So 
ong as the impulse acts upon the 
sphere of human wisdom, I am 
charmed with it; but when the in- 
fluence is misdirected, in an unhal- 
lowed attempt to improve the reve- 
lation of God, or to remodify the 
order of Christ’s house, | must stand 
againstit. Be it even so, that reve- 
lation and church order are widely 
different—and I am no very great 
stickler for the unqualified divine 
right of Presbyterianism—but so 
long as I think the radical princi- 
ples of Presbyterial government 
are clearly discoverable in the New 
Testament and primitive church, [ 
must consider it dangerous to the 
peace and prosperity of the church 
to invade those established princi- 
les. 

7 But there is a tendency in the 
spirit of the age—not necessarily 
resulting from its enterprise, but 
shrewdly interwoven along with it 
—to remodel every thing in church 
and state—in the laws of God and 
man. Of this tendency we. ought 
to be aware. It should be firmly 
and perseveringly resisted, in its 
application to God’s revealed truth, 
and to the wholesome scriptural 
regulations of the church. I would 
have the General Assembly avoid 
two extremes in this case—neither 
oppose the spirit of united charita- 
ble enterprise—nor under the spe- 
cious name of reform, submit her 
constitutional principles to the 
sweeping influence of expediency. 
Far from opposing, I would have 
that judicatory cherish the spirit of 
enterprise and improvement, but 
never unsettle radical principles of 
truth and order. 

In the next place, take the influ- 
ence of such evils as necessarily 
grow out of the unwieldly number 
and the character of the Assembly, 
and examine the danger in view of 
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them. Under the guidance of such 
an improving age and spirit, every 
meeting will furnish new matter of 
discontent, and awaken an increas- 
ing desire to cure the evils—some 
at the expense of one principle and 
some of another, until the whole 
basis of the Assembly will be gone. 
But the reforming operation will 
not stop when the Assembly is 
gone—-Synods, Presbyteries, and 
Sessions must be remodelled, until 
confusion and deformity will be the 
result. 

I confess that I was seriously 
alarmed when I saw the proposition, 
mentioned in my former letter, sent 
down for the concurrence of Pres- 
byteries, to set aside a radical prin- 
ciple of the Assembly’s constitution. 
It told home upon my feelings the 
startling fact, that a majority—and 
I had reason to fear nearly the 
whole—of that court, were willing, 
and even desirous, to abolish one of 
its vital functions, and sacrifice one 


of its most important “rpc 


But on this, and the result of some 
remedies tried, I propose to make 
some remarks in my next letter. 
Yours truly, ®, 
January, 1828. 


Editorial Remarks. 


We solicit from all our readers, 
especially from those who are mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian church, a 
particular attention to the latter 
part of this letter. We yield to 
none in our attachment to the mis- 
sionary cause, and a desire to pro- 
mote it. We yield to none in the 
joy which we experience, when we 
hear that this precious cause is 
prospered and blessed—whether it 
be among the heathen, or among 
the destitute population of our own 
country. But we earnestly wish 
that in doing good we may not, as 
has too often been seen, do some- 
thing that is not good. We think 
there is imminent danger of this at 
the present time, especially in 
the Presbyterian church—imminent 
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danger that her form of government, 
and her institutions also, may even- 
tually be subverted and swept away, 
by putting the management of mis- 
sions and education out of her own 
hands, into the hands of those over 
whom she has not, and cannot have, 
any control. Missions and educa- 
tion are, most deservedly, very po- 
pular objects at present; and there 
are many who care little, if these 
objects be promoted, whether it be 
done in a manner favourable, or 
unfavourable, to the order and sta- 
bility of the Presbyterian church. 
It is to this that we beg the atten- 
tion of our readers. These objects 
may be as well, and even much bet- 
ter promoted, by the church, as a 
church, taking them into her own 
hands, and keeping them under her 
own direction, than in any other wa 

—by applying the pecuniary contri- 
butions of her own members chiefly 
—we say not exclusively—to the 
support of such missions and educa- 
tion as are superintended by herself. 
Is this bigotry? Then we avow our- 
selves to be bigots. But it is not bi- 
gotry. It is no more than is done by 
all other churches in our country and 
in Christendom; and if the Pres- 
byterian church refuse to do it, she 
will, before many years, not be a 
church at all—or one only in name. 
The Episcopal church, the Luthe- 
ran church, the Baptist church, the 
Methodist church, the Moravian 
church, all manage these concerns 
as churches—And they act ration- 
ally, so Jong as they believe their 
church order to be worth preserv- 
ing. And so must the Presbyterian 
church act, if she is not willing to 
sacrifice her existence to a mista- 
ken liberality. We firmly believe 
that with proper zeal, mingled, as 
we wish it to be, with real liberality, 
more good might be done in this 
way than in any other; and that 
infinite evil, at a future, and not 
distant day, might be prevented. 


We would wish that neighbourly 


assistance should be afforded to al! 
who are labouring in the same good 
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cause, and that kind and catholick 
feelings should be cherished toward 
all; but that the mass of contribu- 
tion and effort in our own church, 
should be applied to promote mis- 
sions and education under the di- 
rection and control of our own judi- 
catures, and by no other associa- 
tions whatsoever. This is an im- 
portant subject, and we intend to 
resume its discussion, as soon as 
we can find leisure for the purpose. 


— 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 
Vo. Il. 


The maxim can hardly be too 
often repeated, that “ the Bible, and 
the Bible only, is the religion of 
Protestants.” Depart from this 
ground—depart from it ever solittle, 
and the danger becomes imminent. 
If the sacred oracles do not contain, 
in themselves, a sufficient and the 
only authoritative rule of faith and 
practice, in vain shall we seek else- 
where for such arule. Let us not 
be misunderstood. We donot say 
that common sense, reason and ex- 
perience, are never to be called into 
exercise in matters of religion; but 
we do say, that they are never to 
be pleaded in opposition to plain 
revealed truth. We do not say that 
creeds, articles, and confessions of 
faith, are of no use; but we do say, 
that they are not by themselves au- 
thoritative ; nay, that they are worse 
than useless, when every sentence 
of them cannot be sustained by a 
clear scriptural warrant. We do 
not say that the Fathers cannot be 
read with considerable benefit ; for 
we freely admit that a knowledge 
of the true state of the church in 
their day, can best be gathered from 
their writings; and that in regard 
to facts and circumstances which 
fell under their personal observa- 
tion severally, and of which they 
could therefore speak as matters of 
their own knowledge, their testi- 
mony is of the highest value. But 


we do say, that what they give as 
only the report of others, ought to 
be regarded as mere hearsay evi- 
dence, by which nothing of import- 
ance can, with any propriety, be 
considered as established or veri- 
fied: and we farther say, that the 
opinions they delivered and the 
doctrines they taught, are of no 
higher authority than those of many 
other good and honest men, in every 
age of the church—We may well 
say this, because in several points 
the Fathers contradict each other, 
and in some are inconsistent with 
themselves; and because their in- 
terpretations of Scripture are, in a 
number of instances, exceedingly 
crude, and in a few manifestly er- 
roneous. 

Having made these remarks, that 
our views may not be misappre- 
hended in relation to this subject, 
we declare it to be our firm convic- 
tion that the apostles of Christ, as 
a pre-eminent order of men in his 
church, were to have no successors; 
but that all their peculiar powers 
and endowments were forever to 
terminate with their lives. We also 
believe that it may be clearly and 
conclusively shown from the New 
Testament, that an entire parity or 
equality of rank and office, among 
those who are permanently to 
preach the gospel and dispense all 
its ordinances, is a divine appoint- 
ment; and in reference to the gos- 
pel ministry, the only divine ap- 
pointment, which is apparent in the 
sacred records. If we succeed in 
showing this, as we trust we shall, 
then it will appear that the Presby- 
terian church, in which parity or 
equality of rank in all its ministers 
is held as a fundamental principle, 
is not only a true church of Christ, 
but in this particular, nearer to the 
apostolick model, than any church 
in which the parity in question is 
denied and disregarded. It will 
likewise appear, that the members 
of the Presbyterian church, so far 
from being left to the uncovenanted 
mercies of God, may not only be 
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truly in covenant with the Father 
of mercies, but have the seals of 
his gracious covenant dispensed to 
them, in the manner and form most 
accordant with his own institution. 

In the Encyclopedia Brittanica, 
under the article Presbyterians, we 
have found about as good a summary 
—yet let it be remembered that it is 
only a summary—of the arguments 
in favour of the sentiments we have 
just expressed, as we think could 
easily be made. Agreeably there- 
fore to our purpose, as heretofore 
announced, of making quotations, 
as often as we shall find such as we 
deem pertinent and satisfactory, 
we now give the following—only re- 
questing our readers to turn to the 
passages of the New Testament re- 
ferred to, and read them carefully ; 
and if read in the original, so much 
the better. 

“The Presbyterians believe, that 
the authority of their ministers to 
preach the Gospel, to administer 
the sacraments of baptism and the 
Lord’s supper, and to feed the 
flock of Christ, is derived from the 
Holy Ghost by the imposition of 
the hands of the presbytery; and 
they oppose the independent scheme 
of the common rights of Christians, 
by the same arguments which are 
used for that purpose by the Epis- 
copalians. They aflirm, however, 
that there is no order in the church, 
as established by Christ and his 
apostles, superior to that of presby- 
ters; that all ministers being am- 
bassadors of Christ, are equal by 
their commission; that presbyter 
and bishop, though different words, 
are of the same import; and that 
nie | was gradually established, 
upon the primitive practice of mak- 
ing the moderator or speaker of the 
presbytery a permanent officer. 

These positions they maintain 
against the Episcopalians by the 
following scriptural arguments.— 
They observe, “That the apostles 
planted churches by ordaining bi- 
shops and deacons in every city; 
that the ministers which in one 
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verse are called bishops, are in the 
next perhaps, denominated presby- 
ters; that we no where read in the 
New Testament of bishops, presby- 
ters, and deacons, in any one 
church; and that, therefore, we are 
under the necessity of concluding 
bishop and presbyter to be two names 
for the same church officer. This 
is apparent from Peter’s exhorta- 
tion to the elders or presbyters who 
were among the Jewish Christians. 
‘The elders (presbyters) which are 
among you I exhort, who am also 
an elder, and a witness of the suf- 
ferings of Christ, and also a parta- 
ker of the glory that shall be reveal- 
ed: feed the flock of God which is 
among you, taking the oversigli 
thereof (crcrxomow)es acting as bie 
shops thereof), not by constraint, 
but willingly; not for filthy lucre, 
but of a veaky mind; neither as be- 
ing torps over God’s heritage, 
but being ensamples to the flock,’ 
Ist Pet. v. 2,9. From this passage 
it is evident that the presbyters not 
only fed the flock of God, but also 
governed that flock with episcopal 
powers; and that the apostle him- 
self, as a church officer, was nothing 
more than a presbyter or elder. 
The identity of the office of bishop 
and presbyter is still more apparent 
from Heb. xiii. 7, 17, and Ist Thess. 
v. 12; for the bishops are there re- 
presented as governing the flock, 
speaking to them the word of God, 
watching for their souls, and dis 
charging various offices, which it is 
impossible for any man to perform 
to more than one congregation. 
“From the last cited text it is 
evident that the bishops (wgorrJaue- 
vous) Of the Thessalonian churches 
had the pastoral care of no more 
souls than they could hold personal 
communion with in God’s worship; 
for they were such as all the people 
were to know, esteem, and love, as 
those that not only were over them, 
but also ‘closely laboured among 
them, and admonished them.’ But 
diocesan bishops, whom ordinarily 
the hundredth part of their flock 
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never hear nor see, cannot be those 
bishops by whom that flock is admo- 
nished ; nor can they be what Peter 
requires the bishops of the Jewish 
converts to be, ensamples to the 
flock. It is the opinion of Dr. 
Hammond, who was a very learned 
divine, and a zealot for episcopacy, 
that the elders whom the apostle 
James desires (Jas. v. 14) the sick to 
call for, were of the highest perma- 
nent order of ecclesiastical officers ; 
but it is self-evident that those elders 
cannot have been diocesan bisho)s, 
otherwise the sick must have been 
often without the reach of the re- 
medy proposed to them. 

“There is nothing in scripture 
upon which the Episcopalian is 
more ready to rest his cause, than 
the alleged episcopacy of ‘Timothy 
and Titus, of whom the former is 
said to have been bishop of Ephesus, 
and the latter bishop of Crete; yet 
the Presbyterian thinks it as clear 
as the noon-day sun, that the pres- 
byters of Ephesus were supreme 
governors, under Christ, of the 
Ephesian churches, at the very time 
that Timothy is preiended to have 
been their proper diocesan. 

“In Acts xx. 17, &c., we read, 
that ‘from Miletus Paul sent to 
Ephesus, and called the elders 
(presbyters) of the church. And 
when they were come to him, he 
said unto them, Ye know, from the 
first day that I came into Asia, after 
what manner I have been with you 
at all seasons. And now, I know 
that ye all, among whom I have 
gone preaching the kingdom of 
God, shall see my face no more. 
Wherefore I take you to record this 
day, that [ am pure from the blood 
ofallmen. For [have not shunned 
to declare unto you all the counsel 
of God. Take heed, therefore, unto 
yourselves, and to all the flock over 
which the Holy Ghost hath made 
you overseers (ex:exexrovs bishops), 
to feed the church of God, which he 
hath purchased with his own blood. 
For I know this, that after my de- 
parture shall grievous wolves enter 

Vor. VI—Ch. Adv. 


in among you, not sparing the flock. 
Also of your own selves shall men 
arise, speaking perverse things to 
draw away disciples after them. 
Therefore watch, and remember 
that, by the space of three years, I 
ceased not to warn every one night 
and day with tears. And now, 
brethren, I commend you to God, 
and to the word of his grace,’ &c. 
“ From this passage it is evident, 
that these was in the city of Ephe- 
sus a plurality of pastors of equal 
authority, without any superior pas- 
tor or bishop over them; for the 
apostle directs his discourse to 
them all in common, and gives 
them equal power over the whole 
flock: Dr. Hammond, indeed, ima- 
gines, that the elders whom Paul 
called to Miletus were the bishops 
of Asia, and that he sent for them 
to Ephesus, because that city was 
the metropolis of the province. 
But, were this opinion well found- 
ed, it is not conceivable that the 
sacred writer would have called 
them the elders of the church of 
dphesus, but the elders of the church 
in general, or the elders of the 
churches in Asia. Besides, it is to 
be remembered, that the apostle 
was in such haste to be at Jerusa- 
lem, that the sacred historian mea- 
sures his time by days; whereas it 
must have required several months, 
to call together the bishops or elders 
of all the cities of Asia; and he 
might certainly have gone to meet 
them at Ephesus in less time than 
would be requisite for their meet- 
ing in that city, and proceeding 
thence to him at Miletus. They 
must therefore have been either the 
joint pastors of one congregation, or 
the pastors of different congrega- 
tions in one city; and as it was 
thus in Ephesus, so it was in Philip- 
pi; for we find the apostle address- 
ing his epistle ‘to all the saints in 


Christ Jesus which are at Philippi, — 


with the bishops and deacons.” 
From the passage before us, it is 
likewise plain that the presbyters 
of Ephesus had not only the name 
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but the whole power of bishops given 
to them by the Holy Ghost; for 
they are enjoined to do the whole 
work of bishops—aozpecesve sv tHy exxAn- 
ciav Tov beov—which signifies, to rule 
as well as feed the church of God. 
Whence we see that the apostle 
makes the power of governing inse- 
parable from that of preaching and 
watching; and that, according to 
him, all who are preachers of God’s 
word, and watchmen of souls, are 
necessarily rulers or governors of 
the church, without being accounta- 
ble for their management to any 
prelate, but only to their Lord 
Christ, from whom their power is 
derived. 

“It appears, therefore, that the 
apostle Paul left in the church of 
Ephesus, which he had planted, no 
other successors to himself than 
presbyter-bishops, or Presbyterian 
ministers, and that he did not de- 
volve his power upon any prelate. 
Timothy, whom the Episcopalians 
allege to have been the first bishop 
of Ephesus, was present when this 
settlement was made, Acts xx. 5; 
and it is surely not to be supposed 
that, had he been their bishop, the 
apostle would have devolved the 
whole episcopal power upon the 
presbyters before his face. If ever 
there were a season fitter than ano- 
ther for rrp} out the duty of 
this supposed bishop to his diocese, 
and his presbyter’s duty to him, it 
was surely when Paul was taking 
his final leave of them, and dis- 
coursing so pathetically concerning 
the duty of overseers, the coming of 
ravenous wolves, and the conse- 
_— hazard of the flock. In this 
arewell discourse he tells them 
that ‘He had not shunned to de- 
clare unto them all the counsel of 
God.’ But with what trath could 
this have been said, if obedience to 
a diocesan bishop had been any 
part of their duty, either at the time 
of the apostle’s speaking, or at any 
future period? He foresaw that 


ravenous wolves would enter in 
among them, and that even some of 
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themselves should arise speaking 
perverse things; and if, as the Epis- 
copalians allege, diocesan episco- 
pacy was the remedy provided for 
those evils, is it not strange, pass- 
ing strange, that the inspired 
preacher did not foresee that Timo- 
thy, who was standing beside him, 
was destined to fill that important 
office; or, if he did foresee it, that 
he omitted to recommend him to 
his. future charge, and to give him 
proper instructions for the dis- 
charge of his duty? 

a But if Timothy was not bishop 
of Ephesus, what, it may be asked, 
was his office in that city? for that 
he resided there for some time, and 
was by the apostle invested with 
authority to ordain and rebuke 
presbyters, are facts about which 
all parties are agreed, and which, 
indeed, cannot be controverted by 
any reader of Paul’s epistles. To 
this the Presbyterian replies, with 
confidence, that the power which 
Timothy exercised in the church of 
Ephesus was that of an evangelist, 
Tim. ii. 4, 5, and not a fixed pre- 
late. But, according to Eusebius, 
the work of an evangelist was, ‘to 
lay the foundations of the faith in 
barbarous nations, and to constitute 
among them pastors; after which he 
passed on to other countries.? Ac- 
cordingly we find that Timothy was 
resident for a time at Philippi and 
Corinth (Phil. ii. 19. 1st Cor. iv. 17. 
ist Cor. xvi. 10, 11) as well as at 
Ephesus, and that he had as much 
authority over those churches as 
over that of which he is said to have 
been the fixed bishop. ‘ Now, if 
Timotheus come, see that he may 
be with you without fear, for he 
worketh the work of the Lord, as I 
also do. Let no man, therefore, 
despise him.’ This text might lead 
us to suppose that Timothy was 
bishop of Corinth as well as of 
Ephesus; for it is stronger than 
that upon which his episcopacy of 
the latter church is chiefly built. 
The apostle says, Ist Tim. i. 3, ‘I 
besought thee to abide still at 
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Ephesus, when I went into Mace- 
donia, that thou mightest charge 
some that they teach no other doc- 
trine.” But, had Timothy been the 
fixed bishop of that city, there would 
surely have been no necessity for 
beseeching him to abide with his 
flock. It is to be observed, too, 
that the first epistle to Timothy, 
which alone was written to him 
during his residence at Ephesus, 
was of a date prior to Paul’s meet- 
ing with the elders of that church 
at Miletus; for in the epistle he 
hopes to come to him shortly; 
whereas he tells the elders at Mi- 
letus that they should see his face 
no more. ‘This being the case, it is 
evident that Timothy was left by 
the apostle at Ephesus only to sup- 
ply his place during his temporary 
absence at Macedonia; and that he 
could not possibly have been con- 
stituted fixed bishop of that church, 
since the episcopal powers were af- 
terwards committed to the presby- 
ters by the Holy Ghost in his pre- 
sence. 

“ The identity of the office of bi- 
shop and presbyter being thus 
clearly established, it follows, that 
the presbyterate is the highest per- 
manent office in the church, and 
that every faithful pastor of a flock 
is successor to the apostles in eve- 
ry thing in which they were to have 
any successors. In the apostolic 
office there were indeed some things 
peculiar and extraordinary, such as 
their immediate call by Christ, their 
infallibility, their being witnesses 
of our Lord’s resurrection, and 
their unlimited jurisdiction over 
the whole world. These powers 
and privileges could not be con- 
veyed by imposition of hands to 
any successors, whether called pres- 
byters or bishops; but as rulers 
or oflice-bearers in particular 
churches, we have the confession 
of ‘the very chiefest apostles,’ 
Peter and John, that they were no- 
thing more than presbyters or pa- 
rish ministers. This being the 
case, the dispute, which has been so 
warmly agitated concerning the 


validity of Presbyterian ordination, 
may be soon decided; for if the 
ceremony of ordination be at all 
essential, it is obvious that such a 
ceremony performed by presbyters 
must be valid, as there is no higher 
order of ecclesiastics in the church 
by whom it can be performed. Ac- 
cordingly we find, that ‘Timothy 
himself, though said to be a bishop, 
was ordained by the laying on of 
the hands of a presbytery. At that 
ordination, indeed, St. Paul pre- 
sided, but he could preside only as 
primus in paribus ; for we have seen 
that, as permanent officers in the 
church of Christ, the apostles them - 
selves were no more than presby- 
ters. If the apostles’ hands were 
imposed for any other purpose, it 
must have been to communicate 
those charismatu, or miraculous 
gifts of the Holy Spirit, which were 
then so frequent; but which no 
modern presbyter or bishop will 
pretend to give, unless his under- 
standing be clouded by the grossest 
ignorance, or perverted by the most 
frantic enthusiasm.” 


Since our last number was pub- 
lished, it has twice been noticed, in 
“a respectable periodical of this 
city” which is issued apy & We 
had prepared a reply to the first 
notice, before we saw the second. 
On the appearance of the second it 
occurred, that there might be a 
third and a fourth, before our present 
number could meet the publick eye. 
It also occurred, that we should lose 
our main object in writing, which 
is to show our Presbyterian readers 
that theirs is the true apostolick 
church, if we permitted ourselves 
to be drawn aside, by every petty 
attack which we might receive in 
our progress. We have therefore 
resolved to Jet these things, with 
but little notice, take their course, 
while we take ours. Perhaps we 
may devote a whole number to a 
reply, when we think them of im- 
portance enough to require it. At 
present we only remark that the 
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extracts from “the unanswerable 
work of the late Dr. Bowden—an 
invaluable work,” have already been 
both answered and confuted by Dr. 
Miller, and Dr. B.’s_ statements 
shown to be scarcely more than a 
tissue of blunders and misrepre- 
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sentations from the beginning to 
theend. We say this that our rea- 
ders “ may be guarded against error 
and seduction,” till we can find 
space to republish Dr. Miller’s 
replies. 
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LETTERS ON CLERICAL MANNERS AND 
HABITS; addressed to a Student 
in the Theological Seminary, at 
Princeton, N.J. By Samuel Mil- 
ler, D.D. Professor of Ecclesias- 
tical History and Church Govern- 
ment, inthe said Seminary. New 
York: published by G. & C. Car- 
vill. 1827. pp. 476. 


WE feel that an apology is due, 
both to our readers and to the 
author of this excellent volume, for 
suffering it to go to a second edi- 
tion, before we have noticed the first. 
The truth is, we hoped that some 
of our correspondents would long 
since have favoured us with a re- 
view of the work—a review worthy 
of its subject. For ourselves, we 
read about a hundred pages of the 
publication when it first appeared ; 
and till within a week, we had not 
been able to command the time re- 
quisite to go carefully through the 
remainder, and to review what we 
had before perused. In the mean 
time, the book has been reviewed 


in other periodicals, and the pub- | 


lick approbation of it decisively 
manifested. We have indeed, since 
we finished the perusal of the vo- 
lume, seriously doubted whether 
there is not a weighty reason, why 
we should altogether abstain from 
a review of it in our Miscellany. 
It contains—what we certainly did 
not expect to find—a reference to 
some former publications of the 
editor of the Christian Advocate, 
and in a strain of approbation, 
which he may be supposed only to 


reciprocate, when he awards to the 
author of these letters, even less 
commendation than he conscien- 
tiously believes to be due. 

We have nevertheless determin- 
ed to make some remarks on the 
letters before us, and to give our 
opinion of their general merits as 
impartially as we can. This we 
believe is expected from us; and 
some of our distant readers may not 
otherwise become as speedily ac- 
quainted with the nature of the 
work, its publicity notwithstanding, 
as we think will be to their advan- 
tage. 

The title page indicates general- 
ly the contents of the volume to 
which it is prefixed; and the author 
observes, in his introductory letter, 
that “no popular adequate treatise 
on this subject, so far as he knows, is 
to be found.” We certainly know 
of no such treatise; although froma 
number of publications that we 
could mention, many of the most 
important advices which are here 
embodied might be collected. But 
there is much in this volume, and 
much that we deem important, 
which we have never elsewhere 
seen; and the excellence of Dr. 
Miller’s work, in our judgment, 
much consists in this—that it sup- 
co a great Desideratum to theo- 
ogical students and young minis- 


ters of the gospel. There.certainly 
was a most urgent necessity for a 
discreet, connected, and popular 
discussion of the topicks which form 
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counsel as we here find, received 
the early and attentive considera- 
tion of many ministers of the gos- 
pel whom we have known, we con- 
fidently believe that their comfort, 
their respectability, and their use- 
fulness, would have been greatly 
augmented ; and that the entire loss 
of character by some, and the con- 
sequent reproach brought upon re- 
ligion, might probably have been 
prevented. We sincerely rejoice 
that the candidates for the gospel 
ministry, who are now coming into 
publick life in our country, will 
have an opportunity to avail them- 
selves of instruction and admoni- 
tion which was wanting to their 
predecessors ; and their negligence 
will be inexcusable, if they do not 
make their advantage of this oppor- 
tunity. Indeed, while we would 
particularly recommend a careful 
and repeated perusal of this volume 
to Theological students and the 
junior clergy, we have no hesita- 
tion in giving it as our opinion, that 
it may be read with sensible profit 
by all ministers of the gospel, what- 
ever be their age or standing. We 
venture to conjecture that the 
author himself has derived benefit 
from his own work; and we are sure 
that if it has not been productive of 
benefit to his reviewer, the fault is 
his own. 

Much of the compositions of Dr. 
Miller, which he has hitherto given 
to the publick, is in the form of let- 
ters. ‘The subjects which he has thus 
discussed were of a character to be 
advantageously handled in this man- 
ner; and it is a manner to which his 
style is well adapted, and to which 
the cast of his thoughts, feelings, 
and habits, seem to be peculiar- 
ly favourable. In the volume under 
review, the letters, although mani- 
festly written for the press and the 
publick, are supposed to be ad- 
dressed to a Theological student, in 
the Seminary of which the Dr. is a 
professor. ‘The character of a per- 
sonal and private correspondence 
is in general well sustained; but in 
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some instances there is, for a time, 
an apparent forgetfulness of this 
appropriate character, and the wri- 
ter seems as if he were directly 
addressing the publick. This how- 
ever is usually well covered, by 
applying what was said generally, 
to the peculiar circumstances of his 
pupil. But, this, as a mere matter 
of composition, was the most difli- 
cult point which the writer had to 
manage; and in a few instances, 
particularly at the beginning of some 
of his letters, we think he has not 
managed it with entire success. 
We shall go on to point out a few 
other blemishes, and to state where- 
in we dissent from the writer in 
one or two particulars—We confess 
we would do this, were it only to 
show that we do not blindly 
admire er indiscriminately ap- 
plaud this avthor. But we have 
other and higier objects in view. 
If our remarks\shall be found of 
any value, they may enable Dr. M. 
to improve his work in a subsequent 
edition; and they may alsobe of some 
use to those of our young brethren, 
who are, or ought to be, cultivating 
style and composition—For their 
sakes chiefly, we intend to indulge 
in a little verbal criticism; a busi- 
ness for which we have no great 
fondness. We have no apprehen- 
sion that our friend, the professor, 
will take umbrage at our criticisms. 
He will recollect how, when we 
were near neighbours, we used to 
solicit and receive each other’s re- 
marks, before some of our composi- 
tions were published: And we be- 
lieve that neither of us would have 
had much objection, that all the re- 
marks, made on these occasions 
should have been heard by the world. 
Dr. M.’s grammatical accuracy 
is commonly unimpeachable. The 
following sentence, page 285, is an 
exception. “And more than once 
it unfortunately happened, that a 
portion of the lectures thus lost, 
were [was | precisely, the most ra- 
dical and indispensable of the whole 
number, the loss of which imposed 
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upon them the most serious disad- 
vantage through all that came after- 
wards.” It is true that the ex- 
changing of were for was in this 
sentence, without any other altera- 
tion, would injure the sense. But 
how easily and advantageously 
might it be altered thus—* And 
more than once it unfortunately 
happened that the lectures, a por- 
tion of which was thus lost, were 
precisely the most radical,” &c. 
The error of making the verb agree 
with the noun, whether singular or 
plural, to which it is nearest in a 
sentence, when one more remote is 
its proper nominative, is too often 
found in writers generally correct ; 
but it ought to be carefully avoided, 
inasmuch as it not only violates 
grammar, but sometimes puts ob- 
scurity or confusion into the whole 
sentence. 

In page 350, Dr. M. writes— 
“ Never allow yourself on any oc- 
casion, except one of the extremest 
urgency, to go into a deliberative 
assembly, and call out a member in 
the midst of a debate.”” ‘The word 
we have put in italicks is not gram- 
matical—It is in fact a double su- 
perlative. Murray says, “ Adjec- 
tives that have in themselves a su- 
perlative signification, do not pro- 
perly admit of the superlative or 
comparative form superadded: such 
as, chief, extreme, perfect, right, 
universal, supreme, &c.; which are 
sometimes improperly written, 
chiefest, eatremest, perfectest, 
rightest, most universal, most su- 

reme,’” &c. We recollect that 

r. Campbell, in his Philosophy of 
Rhetorick, is extremely severe on 
Bishop Lowth, for having justified, 
or pleaded an excuse for, a double 
— in the English Liturgy. 

e have remarked no other 


grammatical inaccuracies than the 
two we have now mentioned, in 
Dr. M.’s book of 476 pages: and 
this is more than we could say of 
most books, of the same size, which 
we peruse. 
We find the word revolt applied 
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several times in these letters, as an 
active and passive verb, Johnson 
gives it only as a neuter verb, al- 
though one of his examples exhibits 
its use in a passive form. But we 
think it is far too frequently used 
by Dr. M., and would, in most cases, 
rather have seen the words repul- 
sive, offensive, repelling, or shock- 
ing. But “rely upon it,” and 
“ depend upon it,’ are the favourite 

hrases of Dr. M.; as much so at 
east as esse videatur, was a favour- 
ite with Cicero. ‘Tosay the truth, we 
became somewhat annoyed, by these 
little intrusive phrases coming upon 
us so often. ‘Their frequency seem- 
ed to us to deprive them of all their 
force; and at least in three in- 
stances out of four, we thought the 
sentences where we found them 
would have been more forcible, and 
in all respects better, if these hor- 
tative monitions had been omitted 
altogether. In other instances, we 
wanted to see in their place such 
phrases, as be assured, doubt not, 
nothing more certain, beyond a ques- 
tion, &c. 

Dr. M. likewise, in our opinion, 
tuo often uses the word then instead 
of therefore, in cases where the for- 
mer term has precisely the same 
signification as the latter. When 
a conclusion is to be drawn, or an 
inference made from some previous 
statement, we almost uniformly find 
then, in the place of therefore. We 
could not help thinking of the re- 
presentation and petition, in the 
Spectator, of injured who and 
which, against the usurper that. 

“I have long thought (says Dr. 
M. page 113) that the practice of 
RETAILING ANECDOTES, was by far 
too much indulged [in] by clergy- 
men.”? We have Johnson’s autho- 
rity for the word we have here in- 
serted. He says under the word 
indulge, as an active verb,—* If the 
matter of indulgence be—a habit, 
it has in: as he indulged himseli 
—in shameful drunkenness.” 

We have marked the following 
sentence in page 375 as one unhap- 
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pily constructed—* If you should 
be chosen Moderator of the Gene- 
ral Assembly, or of any of the ¥ 9 
er judicatories of the church,” &c. 
Would not a reader, unacquainted 
with the Presbyterian form of 
church government, suppose, on 
reading this sentence, that there 
were judicatories of the church 
higher than the General Assembly? 
We think it should have been said 
—“ If you should be chosen Mode- 
rator of any of the higher judica- 
tories of the church, especially of 
the General Assembly,” &c. We 
have now done with errors of 
language, and if they had been 
much more numerous than they 
are, we would not have thought it 
worth while to attempt to specify 
them. It is only when a writer 
commits but a few errors of this 
sort, that any reasonable critick 
takes the trouble to point them out. 

In some criticism on this volume 
which we have heard or read, Dr. 
M. was charged with being too mi- 
nute or particular in his specifica- 
tions, especially in his third letter, 
where he treats of “ offensive per- 
sonal habits.” We confess that 
for a while we thought this a just 
charge; and we still think that a 
considerable part of page 81 is 
scarcely compatible with that dig- 
nity, which the professor so fre- 
quently and justly recommends, as 
an attribute of character that a cler- 
man should at all times be careful 
to sustain. Minute specification, 
moreover, in relation to any class 
of actions, has this inconvenience, 
that it is scarcely possible to ren- 
der it complete; and if left incom- 
plete, what is omitted is apt to be 
régarded as unimportant, if not in- 
nocent. We do not find in the 
chapter to which we have referred, 
or any where else, a word said 
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against the practice, too frequent, 
both among theological students 
and ministers of = oa 1, of wear- 
ing too long a beard. Now, we do 
think that too great a visibility of 
beard, is quite as indecorous as a 
number of the practices which are 
severely and justly censured, in the 
chapter to which we have adverted. 
But after all, we cannot on mature 
consideration, think that Dr. M. has 
been too minute in his details; or 
that he is justly chargeable, as some 
have thought, with being too repe- 
titious. General statements usu- 
ally make but a slight and evanes- 
cent impression on any, and they 
make the least of all on the young. 
Young persons must be told of in- 
dividual things, and have line upon 
line and precept upon reign if 
we would hope to do them good. 
We do not say that these letters 
might not be improved by a little 
pruning, here and there, and by the 
supply of some omissions— Where 
is the composition of which this 
might not be said with truth? 
But a prime part of these letters 
consists in their adaptedness to 
make every transgressor feel 
the share of reproof which be- 
longs to himself; and we would 
protest against any diminution of 
this effect. We have ourselves 
felt deeply the conviction, as we 
were reading this volume, that the 
author while writing it was swal- 
lowed up, if we may so express it, 
by a desire to do good——Aiming at 
this, he disregarded every conside- 
ration that seemed to interfere with 
his main object. At a book thus 
written, and ably written, the cri- 
tick may carp and the witling may 
sneer, but the wise and the good 
will commend, and many who re- 
ceive benefit will bless the writer. 


(To be continued.) 
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SHORT NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


A Review or «a Depart on Curistian 
Bartism, between Mr. John Walker, a 
Minister of the Secession, and Mr, 
Alexander Campbell, a Baptist Minis- 
ter, published by Mr. Campbell; in a 
Series of Letters, addressed and dedicat- 
edto the United Presbyterian Congrega- 
tions of Mingo Creek and Williamsport, 
by their affectionate pastor, Samuel Hals- 
ton. Second edition, corrected and 
amended. To which is now added, a Re- 
ply to Objections made by both Mr. 
Campbell and Mr, Walker. “ He that is 
Jirst in his own cause seemeth just; but his 
neighbour cometh and searcheth him.” 
—Solomon. “ Search the Scriptures.”— 
Christ. Washington, Pa. Printed by 
John Grayson. 1825. 


Severat of these letters made their first 
2 pc in the Presbyterian Magazine, 
about seven years since. They are how- 
ever considerably altered and enlarged, 
as they are here republished; and the 
latter part of the volume is entirely new. 
We suspect that the controversy about 
the subjects and the mode of Christian 
baptism, is likely to continue, if not to the 
end of the world, at least till the com- 
mencement of the Millennial age. The 
subject of the controversy, however, is 
one on which the mind of every Christian, 
and especially of every minister of the 
gospel, ought to be made up and settled: 
And to aid both laity and clergy in form- 
ing a correct opinion on this subject, the 
little volume before us may, in our judg- 
ment, be read with considerable advan- 
tage. The letters are written without acri- 
mony, and with no inconsiderable share of 
learning and talent—They are perspicu- 
ous, full of scriptural argument, and close 
reasoning. We do not mean to say, that 
our views of baptism are in all respects ex- 
actly those of this writer; but we do not dif- 
fer from him in any thing so material as to 
require a specification. Those who hold 
that other infants than those of parents one 
or both of whom receive the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper, may be admitted to bap- 
tism, will find, in Dr. Ralston’s third letter, 
the best defence of their system that we 
have everread: And those who oppose that 
system may here find the strength of the ar- 
gument which they are called to answer. 

We cheerfully recommend this small 
and cheap volume (the price is 75 cents) 
to the readers of our work, as one from 
which they may reccive instruction and 
edification. 


Private Jounnat or A VoyaGE TO THE 
Paciric OCEAN, AND RESIDENCE AT THF 


Sanpwica Istanps in THE yEARS 1822, 
1823, 1824, awy 1825. By C.S. Srew- 
ART, LATE MISSIONARY aT THE Sanp- 
wicu Istanns. New York, John P. 
Haven, 142 Nassau St. 1828. pp. 406. 


Tae greater part of this Journal has al- 
ready appeared in our Miscellany. Be- 
fore the author feft his country, he en- 
gaged with the editor, to furnish him with 
such information relative to the Sandwich 
Islands, and the missionary operations 
there, as might appear to be useful or inte- 
resting. He did so—in letters addressed 
to one of his nearest relatives, Mrs. John 
M. Bowers, but of which it was understood 
that the editor should have the perusal. 
The readers of the first four volumes of 
our work, will provably recollect Stew- 
art’s Journal, and some extracts from that 
of his humble friend Betsy Stockton, as 
among the most interesting ariicles of 
those volumes. Since his return to this 
country, occasioned by the dangerous ill- 
ness of Mrs. Stewart, he has at the in- 
stance of his friends, reviewed and correct- 
ed, and made some additions to his jour- 
nal, and published the whole in the vo- 
lume before us: And a most entertaining 
and instructive volume it is. We can 
truly say, that although we have become 
familiar with its contents, we cannot yet 
begin to read it, without finding it diffi- 
cult to stop. We Know that it contains 
verities; and Mr. Stewart, while we are 
sure that his high sense of duty would 
not permit him to mix any fiction, or 
connect any disguise or exaggeration with 
these verities, has possessed the talent of 
exhibiting them in such a vivid and inte- 
resting manner, as to produce in many 
instances almost an ideal presence of 
them. 


We can assure our readers, that al- 
though they may have seen in the Christian 
Advocate the substance of Mr. Stewart’s 
narrative, they will not regret a purchase 
of this volume. The narrative is here 
not only given in an unbroken form, but 
as already intimated, some additions are 
made to what was before published; and 
a chart is given of the Sandwich Islands, 
and engraved views of some of the most 
interesting objects which fell under the 
writer’s observation—among the rest, of 
the tremendous Volcano in the island ot 
Hawaii. The volume is dedicated to the 
Honourable Mr. Southard, the present 
Secretary of the Navy of the Unite: 
States, 
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Ti Plant of the Sandwich Islands —At 
the close of Mr. Stewart’s volume, there 
is an account of two beautiful species of 
Achatina, brought from Oahu by the mis- 
sionaries on their return to this country, 
and presented by-them to Prof. Green. 
The following account of the plant which 
these little animals inhabit, and which is 
not published by Mr. S., will perhaps be 
interesting to some of our readers. 

“This shrub, called by the natives Ti, 
(often improperly spelled Tee) is no 
doubt the Dracena terminalis, (Jaquin) 
and seems to have been first noticed by 
Captain Cook, Sir. J. E. Smith, in the 
New Encyclopedia, remarks that the 
islanders consider this a sort of sacred 
shrub, planting it about places of worship 
and burial. 1 am informed, however, by 
Mr. Stewart, who has resided for some 
years at the Sandwich Islands, that it 
is held in no superstitious reverence what- 
ever. The shrub, from its peculiar 
growth, is pretty well adapted for hedges, 
and is thus used not only as a kind of 
fence about their sacred places, but for 
every kind of enclosure. Like our olive 
branch, it is, as has been stated, their 
emblem of peace. The root of the Ti 
may be considered as one of the luxuries 
of Oahu and most of the South Sea 
Islands ; besides being useful in making a 
kind of beer, when baked it is exceed- 
ingly sweet and luscious—much more so 
even than the sugar cane, so that very 
small quantities only can be eaten at once. 
When taken in this way, its effects on the 
system have been said to be narcotic; 
this, however, is probably incorrect. As 
before hinted, an intoxicating liquor was 
formerly made from the juice of this root 
by distillation; but at present, by the in- 
fluence of the missionaries and the good 
sense of the chiefs, this process has been 
tabooed, or prohibited.” 


Beet-root.—At a dinner recently given 
by the town of Amiens to the King of 
France, was placed on the table, opposite 
to his majesty, an immense column com- 
posed of sugar manufactured from beet- 
root, at Franvillers, near Amiens. The 
column consisted of four different quali- 
ties of refined sugar, and crystals of raw 
sugar formed the pedestal. The manu- 
facture of sugar from beet-root seems to 
be making great advances in France. 

Mr. Champollion, jun. is at present 
employed in having the Roman obelisks 
accurately drawn and engraved on cop- 
per. In this, be is supported by the 
Papal government. The hieroglyphics 
he purposes to explain in the text of the 
work. 
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Steel.—A Mr. Mackintosh, in Scotland, 
has lately taken out a patent for a new 
process of making steel, by impregnating 
the iron, at a higher temperature than 
heretofore, with carbon in a gaseous 
form. 


-Vacao.—The island of Macao is about 6 
miles in circumference. The appearance 
of it is naked and sterile. It is inhabited 
by 45,000 individuals ; of whom 40,000 are 
Chinese, and live chiefly in the town of 
Macao; the remaining 5000 are Portu- 
guese and English. ‘The climate is very 
healthy, and the heat very endurable. It 
contains a great number of Uhinese tem- 
ples; fourteen Catholic churches, to which 
nearly a hundred priests are attached; 
and one Protestant chapel, belonging to 
the East India Company. 


A twenty-fourth share in the London 
Courier was lately sold for five thousand 
guineas—an instance of prosperity in a 
public journal without any parallel. The 
whole of the Worning Chronicle was sold 
for forty thousand pounds, about one-third 
of the value of the Courier, The pur- 


‘chaser of the share alluded to has up- 


wards of ten per cent. for his money.— 
Dublin Correspondent. 


Antiquities.—There isa fine collection 
of Egyptian antiquities at Leghorn, sent 
thither by M. D’Anastasy, the Swedish 
and Norwegian consul at Alexandria. The 
manuscripts on papyrus are a hundred and 
twenty-six in number. One of them, in 
particular, is exceedingly interesting. It 
is in Greek, and is a treatise on metallic 
chemistry; containing nearly a hundred 
recipes for purifying or combining various 
metals. This collection also comprises 
about three hundred articles in gold and 
silver: comprehending necklaces, brace- 
lets, ear-rings, rings, small figures, amu- 
lets, and other ornaments. Among them 
are three large and beautiful bracelets; 
one of which, in perfect preservation, be- 
longed to King Touthmosis the Third, the 
fifth sovereign of the eighteenth dynasty, 
called by the Greeks Meris. Among the 
scarabzi, which are about a thousand in 
number, is one of a large size, rendered 
very remarkable by the inscription upon 
it, which refers to the marriage of Ame- 
nophis the Third, the eighth of the 
eighteenth dynasty, with Queen Tata, 
There are also some bas-relievos in stone, 
admirably finished. 

Canton.-—This city contains about 


800,000 inhabitants, including those who 
live in boats. It occupies about five miles 


on one side of the river, and three miles 
on the other. 


R 


The business carried on in 
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it is = Every thing is in per- 
petual motion; and yet perfect order 
reigns throughout. The factories belong- 
ing to the East India Company are very 
extensive; although they are compre- 
hended in the space of about a quarter of 
a square mile. In the island of Hainan is 
one of the most ancient of the Chinese 
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temples. It occupies a large plot of 
ground; and the duties of it are dis- 
charged by a hundred priests. In one 
part of it are kept twelve hogs, of extra- 
ordinary size, which are fed and attended 
to with the greatest care. Some of these 
animals are, they say, sixty years old. 
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MINUTES OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


( Continued from p. 86.) 


May 28. A letter was received from 
the Secretary of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, pre- 
senting 150 copies of their last report, and 
several previous reports and Missionary 
papers. These reports, &c. were ordered 
to be distributed among the members. 

The consideration of the complaint of 
Mr. M‘Clure was resumed. The Presby- 
tery of Philadelphia were heard in support 
of their decision, complained of. The 
parties then withdrew, after which the 
roll was called, to give each member an 
opportunity to express his opinion. The 
Assembly having made some progress in 
this business, resolved to suspend it for the 
present, to take up the order of the day, 
viz. the election of Directors for the Wes- 
tern Theological Seminary. 

The ballots were received, and com- 
mitted to Mr, Harned, Mr. Steel, and Mr. 
Morrow, to count them, and report the 
result. 

The subject of the complaint of Mr. 
M‘Clure was resumed. The further call- 
ing of the roll for an expression of opinion 
was arrested, and a resolution was intro- 
duced, which, after some discussion, was 
committed to Dr, Fisk, Mr. Armstrong, 
Mr. Weed, Mr. Speer, Mr. Wilbur, Mr. 
Kelly, and Mr. Bayard. 

Resolved, That the Assembly will pro- 
ceed to-morrow afternoon to elect a pro- 
fessor of Theology for the Western The- 
— Seminary. The Assembly then 
had a season of special prayer for divine 
direction in this important choice, 

P The committee on Overture No. 9, 
viz.— 

A communication from the American 
Society for the promotion of temperance, 
made a report, which was accepted, and 
laid on the table. 

Resolved, That agreeably to a recom- 
mendation of the committee in their re- 


port, the agent of that Society be heard 
before the Assembly this afternoon at 5 
o’clock. 

Mr. Hay had leave of absence from the 
remaining Sessions of the Assembly; and 
the Rev. Alan D, Campbell was appointed 
temporary clerk in his room. 

Reports were called for from the agents, 
appointed by the last Assembly, to solicit 
donations for the Theological Seminary at 
Princeton, when the following report was 
received from the Rev. Joshua T’. Russell, 
viz. 

That he had attended to his agency in 
the city of New York, and had collected 
for the Synodical Professorship, something 
on subscriptions of the preceding year, 
and that he had recently obtained, besides 
some smaller donations, twenty subscrip- 
tions of $200 each, payable in one and 
two years. These twenty subscribers the 
agent reported as belonging to the fol- 
lowing congregations, viz. 

Cedar Street, 11; Wall Street, 3; Bleek- 
er Street, 2; Rutger’s Street, 1; Murray 
Street, 1; Pearl Street, 1; Brooklyn, 1;— 
Total 20. 

The committee to which was referred 
the report of the Directors of the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Princeton, and the re- 
port of the Trustees of said Seminary, re- 
ported the following resolutions, which 
were adopted, viz. 

1, That the sum of $5050 be placed at 
the disposal of the Board of Trustees of 
said Seminary, for the payment of Pro- 
fessors’ salaries. 

2. That the Rev, John M‘Dowell, D. D., 
the Rev. Henry R. Weed, the Rev. Samuel 
S. Davies, and the Rev. Joshua T. Russell, 
be, and they hereby are — gene- 
ral agents to solicit funds for said Semi- 
nary. 

The committee to whom was referred 
the report of the Presbytery of Hanover, 
respecting the Theological Seminary 
under their care, made the following re- 
port, which was adopted, viz. 

From the communication of the Pres- 
bytery of Hanover, it appears, that the ar- 
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rangements proposed by the General As- 
sembly of the last year, respecting the 
Theological Sexyninary under the care of 
said Presbytery, have been ratified on their 
art. 

. It likewise appears, that for the pur- 
pose of a the foundation, and ex- 
tending the usefulness of the Seminary, 
the Presbytery of Hanover have made 
proposals to the Synods of Virginia and 
North Carolina to take the institution 
under their immediate care and joint di- 
rection; which proposals have been adopt- 
ed by the said Synods respectively; and 
a plan of government for the Seminary 
arranged on principles agreed on by the 
contracting parties. 

In view of the whole subject, your com- 
mittee would respectfully recommend to 
the Assembly the adoption of the follow- 
ing resolutions, viz. Resolved, . 

1. That the General Assembly approve 
and ratify the arrangements which have 
been made for placing the Theological 
Seminary heretofore confided to the care 
of the Presbytery of Hanover, under the 
immediate care and joint direction of the 
Synods of Virginia and North Carolina. 

2. That the Assembly will sustain the 
same relation to the Seminary, and exer- 
cise the same species of control over it, 
under the recent arrangements, as they 
proposed to do by their act of the last 
year, in its state as then existing. 

S. That, hereafter, the Seminary shall 
be denominated, The Union Seminary of 
the General Assembly, under the care of the 
Synods of Virginia and North Carolina. 

4, That the General Assembly cordially 
recommend the high interests of this ri- 
sing Seminary to the active patronage and 
support of the churches at large, and es- 
pecially of the churches within the bounds 
of the Synods which have it under their 
management and Care. 

5. That the General Assembly request 
their Board of Trustees to consider and 
determine on the expediency, under ex- 
isting circumstances, of continuing the 
permanent funds of the Seminary, either 
in whole or in part, within the state in 
which they have been raised, in such man- 
ner as may be deemed safe and proper. 

The committee appointed to draught a 
memorial to the General Associations of 
Massachusetts, and New Hampshire, and 
the General Convention of Vermont, in 
regard to some changes which the Assem- 
bly have deemed necessary to be made in 
the plan of correspondence and inter- 
course between the said ecclesiastical bo- 
dies and the Assembly, reported the fol- 
lowing memorial inthe form of an address 
to the aforesaid ecclesiastical bodies, which 
was adopted and ordered to be signed by 
the moderator : viz. 
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The General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church, to the General Associations 
of Massachusetts, and New Hampshire, 
and the General Convention of Vermont. 

Christian Brethren, beloved in the 
Lord,— 

It appears that in the plan of intercourse 
between the om fare Churches of 
New England, and the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church, an article was 
adopted, which is now believed to be in- 
consistent with a sound construction of 
the Constitution of the latter church. 
This article, it is due to truth and candour 
to remark, was proposed by the Presby- 
terian Church, without any overture from 
the Congregational Churches, and in re- 
gard to which, they did nothing more 
than accede to the proposition submitted 
to them. The article to which we allude, 
relates to the powers granted to the de- 
legates of the Corresponding Churches, 
to vote as well as to deliberate on the va- 
rious subjects that may come before the 
representatives of these churches respec- 
tively. The right of voting in the General 
Assembly, cannot, it is believed, be con- 
stitutionally granted to any, but to the 
Commissioners appointed by the Presby- 
teries, whose representatives compose 
that Assembly. 

We have therefore respectfully to re- 
quest, that the plan of intercourse be- 
tween you and us may be so modified, as 
that the delegates to each body may here- 
after be empowered to sit and deliberate 
only, but not to vote. It is believed, that 
the modification here contemplated, if it 
shall be consented to on your part, will 
not only place the Assembly on constitu- 
tional ground; but by placing your Asso- 
ciation on the same footing with other 
religious communities, with which we 
hold a friendly correspondence, will de- 
stroy the appearance of an invidious dis- 
tinction which now exists; and thus be 
calculated to promote extensively that 
mutual friendship and harmony, which it 
is desirable to maintain and perpetuate, 
among all who love the truth as it is in 
Jesus. 

With christian salutations, 

Signed in behalf of the General As- 
sembly, 

Francis Herron, Moderator. 

Resolved, That the Stated Clerk fur- 
nish the delegates to the several bodies 
addressed in the preceding memorial, 
with a copy of the same, signed by the 
Moderator, 

The committee appointed to examine 
the Records of the Synod of New York, 
reported, and the Records were ap- 
proved. 

‘the committee to whom was referred 
the Synodical and Presbyterial reports, 
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made a report, which was accepted, and 
referred to the Stated Clerk, to assist him 
in —e out the Statistical report to be 
published, 

The Rev. Nathaniel Hewitt, agent of the 
American Society for the promotion of 
temperance, addressed the Assembly. 

The report of the committee on the 
communication from the American So- 
ciety for the promotion of temperance, 
was taken up and adopted, and is as fol- 
lows, viz. 

It is unnecessary to adduce evidence of 
the increasing prevalence of intempe- 
rance in our beloved country, to convince 
this Assembly that vigorous and united 
efforts ought immediately to be made, to 
restrain and prevent this most ruinous of 
all vices. For several years past, this sub- 
ject has occupied the attention of our 
Presbyteries and Synods, as well as that 
of the religious bodies with which we are 
connected, Patriotic and philanthropic 
men also, without distinction of sect or 
party, have long ago observed the grow- 
ing ravages of this national evil, and anx- 
iously inquire what can be done to check 
and suppress it. 

Your committee, therefore, are per- 
suaded, that the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States will, with all readiness 
of mind, co-operate with their Christian 
brethren of every denomination, together 
with every other friend of our country 
and of humanity, in one great national 
effort to accomplish a universal change in 
the habits and customs of our country, re- 
lative to the intemperate use of intoxi- 
cating liquors. 

A national Society of this character was 
formed in Boston, a year ago last Febru- 
ary, under the name of “the American 
Society for the Promotion of Temper- 
ance.” Its members are elected from the 
Northern and Middle States; and as soon 
as practicable, many others will be added 
from every section of the land, without 
distinction of religious denominations or 
political party. 

Having carefully examined the Consti- 
tution of this Society, and having also 
heard a more particular exposition of its 
principles, plans, and prospects from the 
Agent, who is now in this City, your com- 
mittee are prepared, earnestly to recom- 
mend it to the prayer and support of our 
brethren. 

For this purpoSe, we submit, for the 
consideration of this Assembly, the fol- 
lowing resolutions : 

1, Resolved, that this Assembly approve 
the object of the American Society for 
the Promotion of Temperance. 

2. Resolved, that it be earnestly recom- 
mended to the Presbyteries and congre- 
gations under our care to co-operate with 
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the friends of this society in extending its 
principles throughout our country. 

The committee appointed to count the 
ballots for Directors of the Western Theo- 
logical Seminary made a report, from 
which it appeared that the following min- 
isters and elders were elected, viz. 

Ministers.—Francis Herron, D. D., Oba- 
diah Jennings, Matthew Brown, D.D., 
Samuel Ralston, D.D., Ashbel Green, 
D.D., Elisha P. Swift, Elisha M‘Curdy, 
for three years. William Speer, Thomas 
Barr, William Jeffries, Robert M. Laird, 
Robert Johnson, Thomas E, Hughes, 
Charles C. Beatty, for two years. Jo- 
seph Stockton, Joseph Treat, Randolph 
Stone, Andrew Wylie, D.D., Thomas 
Baird, James Graham, Francis M‘Far- 
land, for one year. 

Elders.—Matthew B. Lowrie, John 
Happen, John M. Snowden, for three 
yeass. Samuel Thompson, George Plum- 
mer, Benjamin Williams, for two years. 
Aaron Kerr, Reddick M‘Kee, Thomas 
Henry, for one year. 

The committee to whom was referred 
the reports of Presbyteries on the pro- 
posed alterations in the Confession of 
Faith, and Form of Government, reported 
the result of these reports. ‘Their report 
was accepted, and committed to Dr. Fisk, 
Mr. Elliott, Mr. Breckenridge, Mr. Wil- 
kins, and Mr. Maxwell, to consider and 
report to the Assembly what ought to be 
done in consequence of this result. 

The committee to whom was referred 
the report of the Board of Missions, made 
a report which was accepted, and laid on 
the table. 

The following extract from the minutes 
of the Presbytery of Philadelphia, was laid 
before the Assembly, viz. 

** Whereas Mr. James F. Irvine, a licen- 
tiate of the Presbytery of Route, in Ire- 
land, has undergone all the trials pre- 
scribed by the rules relating to the re- 
ception of foreign ministers and licenti- 
ates, and adopted the Confession of Faith, 
and the Form of Government of the Pres- 
byterian Church; and whereas he has been 
under the inspection of this Presbytery 
for more than two years, and the Presby- 
tery are satisfied with his conduct during 
his probation, therefore, resolved, that 
they will, with the permission of the Ge- 
neral Assembly, reccive him as a regular 
licentiate under their care; and that his 
papers be laid before the General Assem- 
bly for their inspection and approbation.” 

The above extract, with the papers o! 
Mr. Irvine, were committed to Mr, Cul- 
bertson, Mr. Bush, and Mr. Graham, 

The committee on Psalmody reported 
that they have made considerable progress 
in the business referred to them, and hope 
to present 2 definite and detailed report 
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to the next General Assembly. The com- 
mittee were continued, 

Whereas the chairman of the committee 
has expended for books for the use of the 
committee, the sum of $15,—Resolved, 
That the Trustees of the General Assem- 
bly give a warrant on the Treasurer for 
the payment of the same. 

The committee to whom was referred 
the resolution offered in relation to the 
complaint of Mr. M‘Clure, made a report, 
which, after considerable discussion, was 
postponed for the introduction of a sub- 
stitute, which after being read and amend- 
ed was adopted, and is as follows, viz. 

Resolved, That the decision of the Pres- 
bytery of Philadelphia, in relation to the 
election and ordination of elders in the 
Second Church in Philadelphia, com- 
plained of by Mr. David M‘Clure, be 
affirmed. 

And while the Assembly would recog- 
nise the undoubted right of each congre- 
gation to elect their elders in the mode 
most approved and in use among them, 
they would recommend that in all cases 
where any dissatisfaction appears to exist, 
the congregation be promptly convened 
to decide on their future mode of election: 
And they are inclined to believe that the 
spirit of our Constitution would be most 
fully sustained by having in all cases, a 
direct vote of the congregation in the ap- 
pointment of their elders. 

The Assembly proceeded agreeably to 
the order of the day to elect a Professor 
of Theology for the Western Theolo- 
gical Seminary. The ballots were taken, 
and committed to Mr. Linn, Mr. Baker, 
and Mr. Seward, to count them, and re- 
port the result to the Assembly. 

The Assembly took up the report of 
the committee to which was referred the 
report of the Board of Missions, and dis- 
cussed it at considerable length. 

The committee appointed to count the 
votes for a Professor of Theology in the 
Western Theological Seminary, made a 
report, from which it appeared that the 
Rev, Jacob J. Janeway, D. D. was elected 
to this office. 

May 30th, Mr. Speer and Mr. Culbert- 
son were appointed a committee to wait 
on Dr. Janeway, the Professor elected 
yesterday, and inform him of his election. 

The committee to which was referred 
the case of Mr. James F. Irvine, a licen- 
tiate from Ireland, and at present under 
the inspection of the Presbytery of Phi- 
lade}phia, reported ; 

1. That they have examined the docu- 
ments committed to them relating to the 
character and standing of Mr. Irvine, and 
find them entirely satisfactory, and 
2. That they have examined the pro- 
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ceedings of the Presbytery of Philadel- 
phia, and find them regular. 

Your committee therefore recommend 
the adoption of the following resolution : 

Resolved, That Mr. James F. Irvine be, 
and he hereby is, received into connexion 
with the Presbyterian Church in the Uni- 
ted States. 

The report of the committee was ac- 
cepted, and the resolution recommended 
by them was adopted. 

Resolved, That instead of reading the 
minutes at the close of the sessions of this 
Assembly, they be committed to a com- 
mittee of two for a revision. 

Dr. Dana and Dr, Wiley were appoint- 
ed this committee. 

The Assembly resumed the considera- 
tion of the report of the committee on the 
report of the Board of Missions. 

After some discussion, the Assembly 
engaged in prayer for divine direction in 
relation to this report. 

The Assembly resumed the considera- 
tion of the report; which after having 
been read by paragraphs, and amended, 
was adopted, and is as follows, viz. 

1. That the report of the Board of Mis- 
sions be approved. 

2. That the following items require the 
consideration of the Assembly, viz. the 
diminution of congregational collections ; 
the enlarged operations of the Board, and 
the questions forwarded to the Assembly 
by the Presbytery of New York. 

On the above items, your committee 
submit the following resolutions, viz. 

1. Resolved, that it be recommended, 
and it is hereby earnestly recommended 
to all the churches under our care, to take 
up and forward one annual missionary 
collection for this purpose, aud that Pres- 
byteries take order on the subject. 

2. That Synods and Presbyteries be re- 
quired to report annually to the General 
Assembly, what they have done on this 
subject. 

3. That the Board of Missions, in addi- 
tion to the powers already. granted to 
them, be authorized to manage, appoint, 
and direct the whole concerns and _ busi- 
ness of the Assembly’s missions defini- 
tively, and report annually their doings 
to the Assembly. 

4, That the Board be authorized to ap. 
point, if they think proper, an executive 
committee of their own number to carry 
into effect the details of their plan; and 
that they also be authorized to appoint 
and employ an agent or agents at thei: 
discretion. 

5. That with reference to the question 
sent to the Assembly by the Presbytery 
of New York, itappeurs from examination, 
that a part of what is called the perma 
nent fund of the Assembly, has arisen 
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from legacies; and the remainder from 
donations received by agents appointed 
by the General Assembly to solicit con- 
tributions; which donations, as appears 
from the early minutes of the Assembly, 
and from information given by some of 
the fathers, who acted as agents in col- 
lecting this fund, were given for the pur- 
pose of establishing a permanent fund, 
the interest of which only was to be 
used. 

The committee appointed to examine 
the Records of the Synod of Virginia, 
reported, and the records were approved. 

The committee appointed to wait on 
Dr. Janeway and inform him of his elec- 
tion as professor of Theology in the Wes- 
tern Theological Seminary, reported that 
they had performed the duty assigned 
them; and that Dr. Janeway informed 
them he would take the matter into seri- 
ous consideration, and requested the 
pauses of the Assembly that he might 

ave divine direction to come to a right 
conclusion, 

Resolved, That this request be parti- 
cularly attended to in the prayer at the 
adjournment this morning. 

The complaint against the Synod of 
Virginia, by the Rev. Samuel Houston, 
and Rev. Samuel B. Wilson, was taken 
up. Mr. Weed as counsel for the com- 
shaisonen was heard in support of the 
complaint. 

The consideration of the complaint of 
Mr. Houston and Mr. Wilson was re- 
sumed. The Synod of Virginia was heard 
in defence of their proceedings; and Mr. 
Weed in reply. After which the vote 
was taken; when it was resolved, that 
the complaint of Mr. Houston and Mr. 
Wilson be, and it is hereby dismissed. 

The committee appointed to draught a 
pastoral letter, reported one, which was 
adopted, and ordered to be signed by the 
moderator, and committed to Dr. Rice 
and the Stated Clerk to have the same 
published and sent to the churches, 

The same committee also recommended 
that the General Assembly should set 
apart the second Thursday in November 
next as a day of thanksgiving, humiliation, 
and prayer, to be observed in all our 
churches. The above recommendation 
was adopted by the Assembly; and all 
the churches under the care of this As- 
sembly are hereby earnestly requested to 
sanctify said day unto the Lord, 

The committee to whom was referred 
the report of the committee on the re- 
turns of the Presbyteries in relation to 
the proposed alterations and amendments 
of the constitution, that they might report 
what ought to be done in consequence of 
the state of these returns, made the fol- 
lowing report, viz. That there are con- 
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nected with the Assembly, eighty-eight 
Presbyteries: forty-five, therefore, are 
necessary to make any alteration in the 
constitution of the church. 

In regard to the proposed erasure of 
the 4th Section of the 24th Chapter of the 
Confession of Faith, sixty-eight Presby- 
teries have reported; fifty of them against 
the erasure, and eighteen in favour of it. 
The section, therefore, is not to be 
erased. 

In relation to No. 7, of the proposed 
amendments to the Form of Government, 
it appears that fifty-three Presbyteries 
have voted in favour of the alteration, 
and thirteen against it. Wherefore, re- 
solved, that the proposed amendment, viz. 
That in the Form of Government, Chap. 
xii. Sect. 7, the words “ publicly read” 
should be exchanged for the word “ exa- 
mined,” be and the same is hereby adopt- 
ed as a part of the constitution of this 
church. 

In relation to No. 8, thirty Presbyteries 
have voted in favour of it, and thirty-seven 
against it. This amendment, therefore, 
cannot be adopted, a majority of the Pres- 
byteries not having appreved of it. 

In relation to the first six of the pro- 
posed amendments to the Form of Go- 
vernment, the committee made the fol- 
lowing report, which was adopted, viz.— 

That on examining the proposed amend 
ments of the Constitution, sent down to 
the Presbyteries by the last General As. 
sembly, as they stand on the printed mi- 
nutes, page 37, it appears, that the whole 
of them from Nos. 1 to 6, inclusive, were 
framed with such reference to each other, 
and to their common object, as that they 
ought to have been either adopted or re- 
jected altogether: and further, that the 
Presbyteries by rejecting the sixth have 
in effect defeated the very end which they 
must have intended to secure by the 
adoption of the rest; and have otherwise 
involved the whole subject in difficulties, 
which, from the peculiar nature of the 
case, it is but fair and reasonable to sup- 
pose they could not have distinctly de- 
signed or foreseen. In this state of things 
your committee beg leave to submit the 
following resolution, as in their judgment 
proper to be adopted by the General As. 
sembly, viz.— 

Whereas the Presbyteries have failed 
to report their decisions upon the subjec' 
of the proposed amendments, Nos. 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, as recorded in page 37 of th« 
printed minutes of the Assembly of las 
year, in the full and distinct manner con- 
templated in the Overture, submitted by 
that Assembly, the General Assembly do 
not deem it desirable to renew the said 
overture at the present time :—Therefore, 
resolved, that the consideration of the said 
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roposed amendment be, and the same is 
hereby indefinitely postponed. 

The committee appointed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly to act with a committee of 
the Trustees of New Jersey College to 
dispose of certain monies in the hands of 
said Trustees, and to inquire into the te- 
nure by which the General Assembly 
hold said funds, made the following re- 
port, which was adopted, viz :— 

That they met a committee appointed 
by said Board of Trustees, and that on in- 
vestigation it appeared, that in the year 
1755, there was placed in the hands of 
the Board of Trust of said College five 
hundred pounds, which had been collected 
in Great Britain by Messrs. ‘Tennent and 
Davies for the education of pious youth, 
which sum, probably owing to the depre- 
ciation of money during the revolutionary 
war, is now equal to $406 19: And that 
in 1756, the same Board received through 
Messrs. Tennent and Burr, from an un- 
known person in Scotland, #2357 15s. for 
the education of an Indian Missionary, &c. 
&c.; and that owing to a like depreciation, 
the sum is now equal to $272:—That the 
present amount of the above mentioned 
sums is $678 19—for which the Board of 
Trustees have paid since the year 1775, 
five per cent interest. The appropri- 
ation or right of nominating the person 
or persons to whose use the interest of 
the above sum was to be applied, was 
vested originally in the Synod of New 
York, and the Synod of New York and 
Philadelphia, But at present, as your 
committee suppose, the right belongs to 
the General Assembly as successors of 
those bodies. 

They further report, that on inquiry, 
they find that the above mentioned sum 
of $678 19, is not, and cannot be distin- 
guished in the Treasurer’s accounts of 
said Trustees from other charitable funds 
under the control of said Board; but forms 
with them one common principal, the in- 
terest of which is applied to the support 
of indigent young men, while receiving 
their education in said College. 

From the above considerations, it does 
not appear that a joint committee should 
be annually appointed to appropriate the 
interest amounting to $32 91, to any par- 
ticular person, inasmuch as the same 
amount is deducted from the sum which 
would otherwise be allowed such a person 
by the Board of Trustees, 

Your compjttee would therefore re- 
commend ths adoption of the following; 
viz. 

Resolved, That the appropriation of the 
annual interest arising from monies in the 
hands of the Board of Trustees of New 
Jersey College, subject to the direction 
of the General Assembly, be, and it here- 
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by is, for the present, entrusted to said 
Board. 

The committee appointed to examine 
the Records of the Synod of Tennessee, 
reported, and the records were approved, 
with the exception of a proposal to esta- 
blish a plan of intercourse between said 
Synod and the Cumberland Presbyterians; 
of which proposal the Assembly disap- 
prove, on the ground that it belongs to 
the Assembly to correspond with foreign 
churches on such terms as may be agreed 
upon by the Assembly and the corre- 
sponding body. 

The Board of Education presented their 


‘report, which was read and accepted, 


The following persons, whose term of 
office had expired, were re-elected mem- 
bers of the Board of Education for four 
years, viz.— 

Ministers.—Rev. Samuel Blatchford, 
D.D., Rev. Ezra Stiles Ely, D. D., Rev. 
Charles Coffin, D.D., Rev. Joseph Cald- 
well, D.D., James Blythe, D.D., 

Elders.—Mr. James Wardlaw, Mr. John 
M‘Mullin, Mr. Andrew M‘Calla, and Wil- 
liam Maxwell, Esq. 

Resolved, That the Assembly enjoin on 
all the Presbyteries under their care, and 
it is hereby enjoined on all the said Pres- 
byteries, to be particularly careful to send 
up in due season, accurate statements to 
the Board of Education of the amount of 
the funds which they have raised within 
the year, for the important purpose of 
education, and also the number of bene- 
ficiaries to whom they afford aid. And 
likewise, that wherever Presbyteries have 
surplussages of funds, not needed for the 
support of the beneficiaries, whose educa- 
tion they are actually superintending, 
they carefully and speedily forward such 
surplussages to the Treasurer of the Board 
of Education, John Stille, Esq. of Phila- 
delphia. 

The Rev. James Blythe, D. D. of Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, was appointed a mem- 
ber of the Standing committee, to certify 
the good qualifications of preachers tra- 
velling from the bounds of the Presby- 
terian church, in the room of the Rev. 
John Breckenridge, who has removed out 
of the bounds of the Synod of Kentucky. 

The Permanent Clerk was ordered to 
settle the account for stationary, and the 
Janitor’s bill, by a draft on the Treasurer 
of the Trustees of the Assembly. 

The committee appointed to revise the 
minutes, made a report, which was 
adopted. 

The Assembly having completed its 
business, the roll was called, agreeably to 
a standing rule, and it was found that the 
following members had left the Assembly 
without leave, viz.—Mr. Gray and Mr. 
Kennedy, .of the Presbytery of Newton, 
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and Mr. Danforth,* of the Presbytery of 
Newcastle. 

Resolved, That this Assembly be dis- 
solved, and that another Assembly, chosen 
in the same manner, be required to meet 
in the First Presbyterian Church, in this 
city, on the third Thursday in May, 1826, 
at 11 o’clock, A.M. : 

Concluded with prayer, singing, and the 
Apostolic benediction. 


ASIA MINOR. 


VISIT OF REV. JOHN HARTLEY 
APOCALYPTIC CHURCHES. 


(Continued from p. 93.) 


I have never met with a Greek eccle- 
siastic of more pleasing address than the 
bishop of Philadelphia. He is young, 
probably not more than thirty-five: and 
exhibits an energy and warmth @f cha- 
racter, which, under favourable ctrcum- 
stances, would lead, I should imagine, to 
very happy Tesults. 1 was sorry to find 
in him a degree of coldness on the sub- 
ject of the Bible Society: he said that 
they had conversed on the subject, in 
the Synod at Constantinople; and I under- 
stood him that they considered the cir- 
culation of the Romaic Scriptures to be 
impracticable for the church as a body, 
but that it might be left to the exertions 
of individuals. He also hinted his fears, 
that harm might result to the people, 
from an undirected use of the Scriptures: 
he brought forward as an instance, the 
passage of St. Matthew (i. 25). And 
knew her not till she had brought forth her 
first-born. Here, he remarked, the com- 
mon reader might be led to suppose that 
Mary did not remain a virgin after the 
birth of Christ, from the acceptation in 
which we at present take the word eae 
till, Past intercourse With Greeks had 
already taught me the inexpediency and 
inutility of contending hastily on this sub- 
ject: to the doctrine of the perpetual 
virginity of Mary, they are bound by 
such adamantine prejudices that a mis- 
sionary will find it better to direct their 
attention to more important subjects, 
than hastily to shock their feelings on a 
point of minor importance. It was the 
parting advice which I received from a 
well-meaning inhabitant of Ithaca: “ At- 
tack not the perpetual virginity of the 
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* Mr. Danforth assures us that his 
name is placed here without just cause. 
He says—“I never meant to, nor did I 
ever, treat an ecclesiastical body in this 
manner,”’—Eoi1 
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Panagia!” and, except when I have dis- 
covered a previous preparation of mind, 
I have not deemed it adviseable to say 
much on this subject. With these feel- 
ings I did not contravene the idea of 
Panaretos; but contented myself with 
showing, that whatever difficulties might 
be contained in the scriptures, those 
points which were essential to salvation, 
were obvious and intelligible. He very 
gladly received a New Testament anil 
other books, 

Icannot describe how much I was 
struck with Hierapolis. There are three 
objects, all of which cannot fail to arrest 
attention. One is the superb situation 
of the city: it is placed on the slope of 
Mount Messogis, which rises behind, to 
a considerable elevation: in front, is the 
vast plain of the Mzander: beyond, are 
stupendous mountains, covered half down 
their sides with brilliant snow: there are 
only two principal features in the land- 
scape; but though so few, they are 
grand beyond description. The second 
object which creates amazement is the 
frozen cascades: by this name I denote 
the four or five cataracts, which have 
been petrified in their course, and which 
display the whiteness of the purest snow: 
I question if the world elsewhere exhi- 
bits so surprising an instance of this phe- 
nomenon: the appearance is precisely 
that of roaring cascades, having been 
metamorphosed in an instant into Parian 
marble: the size, too, of these snow- 
white water-falls is such, that they are 
visible at an immense distance. The 
third subject of surprise is the ruins of 
the city: here we see the most magnifi- 
cent remains of antiquity covering an ex- 
tent of three or four miles in circumfe- 
rence—we wander among massy walls— 
we are surrounded by inscriptions, sta- 
tuary, and columns—we pass under stu- 
pendous arches—we repose on marble 
seats of the theatre: the theatre is cer- 
tainly the most striking relic of the an- 
cient Hierapolis: not only the seats, but 
great part of the proscenium still remains: 
such a spectacle speaks, in very powerful 
language, the transient nature of earthly 
grandeur—See what manner of stones, and 
what buildings, are these! and yet a ruin 
little less than that of Jerusalem has be- 
fallen them: neither the beauty of its 
situation, nor the salubrity of its waters, 
nor the strength of its buildings, has pre- 
served Hierapolis from utter destruction : 
may we then ever set ou.jaffections on 
that heavenly residence which is the only 
true Hierapolis (sacred city); may we be 
denizens of that city which hath founda- 
tions, whose builder and maker is God! 

The works of God remain, though the 
labours of man have gone to decay. Thi 
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waters for which Hierapolis was famous 
still retain their quality; we found them 
hot, even at some distance from their 
fountain; and having had our faces in- 
flamed with the burning rays of the sun, 
it was refreshing and beneficial to bathe 
them in the tepid streams. 

To a Christian, Hierapolis is interest- 
ing, from the mention which is made of 
it in the sacred writings. In the epistle 
to the Colossians (iv. 13.) St. Paul dears 
record to Epaphras, that he had great zeal 
for them in Hierapolis, Its vicinity to Lao- 
dicea and Colosse would naturally lead to 
the conclusion, that it enjoyed the privi- 
lege of the labours of Epaphras, at the 
same time with those two cities. It de- 
serves also to be noticed, that the re- 
mains of two churches are still visible. 
it is delightful, then, to reflect, that, 
amidst these ruins of idolatry and plea- 
sure, is reposing the earthly part of many 
faithful Christians; and that the last 
trumpet will call forth fromebeneath the 
incrustations of Pambouk-Kalasi many a 
glorified body to heavenlyemansions. At 
present, no Christian resides even in 
the vicinity. ‘There is only a miserable 
Turkish village, situated beneath the 
most eastern of the cascades. 

Laodicea,—The city of Laodicea was 
seated on a hill of moderate height, but 
of considerable extent. Its ruins attest, 
that it was large, populous, and splendid : 
there are still to be seen an amphithea- 
tre, a theatre, an aqueduct, and many 
other buildings. But its present condi- 
tion is in striking conformity with the 
rebuke and threatening of God. Not a 
single Christian resides at Laodicea! No 
Turk even has a fixed residence on this 
forsaken spot. We only observed a few 
Turcomans, who had pitched their tents 
in the area of the amphitheatre. Infide- 
lity itself must confess, that the menace 
of the scriptures has been executed, It 
was a subject of interest to me, to find 
that the amphitheatre, which still remains, 
was built not much later than the time 
when St. John wrote the Apocalypse: 
nor could I help inquiring, whether thea- 
trical amusements might not have been 
one of the principal causes which induced 
the decay of spirituality at Laodicea; we 
know, from the passionate fondness of the 
ancients for these sports, and also from 
the powerful condemnation of them by 
the primitive fathers, that they must have 
been a source of serious temptation to 
the early Christians. Unhappy was the 
hour, when the youth of either sex were 
prevailed on to take their seat in these 
splendid structures: that solid and serious 
felicity which the gospel imparts would 
soon be expelled, amidst such tumultuous 
assemblies; and, with so many objects to 
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inflame the passions and to corrupt the 
heart, there was little prospect that a 
single visit would leave the individual 
without being infected with a dangerous 
contagion. Though circumstances are 
somewhat different in modern theatres, 
it is greatly to be apprehended that the 
results are not dissimilar: how many a 
youth who awakened the best hopes, has 
been utterly ruined by these entertain- 
ments ! 

From Laodicea to Philadeiphia,.—April 
6, arrived at Degnizlu. ‘This is a large 
and flourishing town; and, as we hap- 
pened to visit it on the market-day, 
every thing wore an aspect of bustle 
and activity. There is a considerable 
number of Greek residents: they assert 
that they occupy 60 houses: and I was 
glad to find Romaic still spoken by them: 
they have one church, and we heard of 
another of the Armenians, After conti- 
nual exposure to observation for so lon 
atime, it was to me quite a treat to fin 
an opportunity for prayer. Here, also, 
1] was permitted, in some degree, to exer- 
cise my proper office. I had much con- 
versation on religion with a Greek from 
Konich (the ancient Iconium,) and with 
three or four others. The missionary 
who would aspire to revive the ancient 
churches of Hierapolis, Laodicea, and 
Colossx, must plant himself at Degnizlu: 
here he would be in the neighbourhood 
of them all. But he would have a diffi- 
cult post: the union of the medical with 
the clerical character would probably re- 
move some obstacles. 

On the way to Chonos, we traversed a 
beautiful wood, in which the vines were 
climbing to the summits of the trees, and 
suspending themselves in a very elegant 
manner from the branches. On the right, 
we had romantic mountain scenery: 
Mount Cadmus was close at hand, 
crowned with forests, and the snow was 
glittering amidst the trees. 

We approached Chonos with feelings 
of no small excitement. Where is the 
ancient Colosse? What remains of the 
church of Epaphras? Are any indivi- 
duals still to be found who have been 
made meet to be partakers of the inherit- 
ance of the saints in light, delivered from 
the power of darkness, and translated into 
the kingdom of God’s dear Son? (Col. i. 
12, 13.) The answer is a melancholy 
one. The very spot on which Colosse 
stood is still uncertain: but, what is most 
afflicting, the condition of Christianity in 
this region has undergone a change, as 
total as the overthrow of the city. 

Here we were sorry to find a total 
ignorance of modern Greek : a native of 
Cyprus is the only priest, and the only 
individual who can speak that language 
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Whenever Turkish has supplanted Greek, 
of course the Romaick scriptures are of 
no value: nor does the Turkish Testa- 
ment supply the deficiency: for, partly 
because the Greeks are ignorant of the 
Turkish characters, and partly because 
the Greeks are jealous of the introduc- 
tion and use of this volume, it has become 
necessary for them to prepare Turkish 
scriptures in the Greek letter. What- 
ever publications they possess are of this 
description; and { noticed, that their in- 
scriptions on tombs are of the same kind. 
it is a natural inference, which is un- 
happily too well confirmed by fact, that 
where the Greeks are only acquainted 
with Turkish, their knowledge of the 
New Testament will be proportionably 
less: indeed, they are almost ignorant 
of it. Where Romaick is spoken, its 
similarity to ancient Greek still enables 
the attentive to have some knowledge 
of the lessons of the gospel which are 
read at church; but here, such a degree 
of light is impossible.” 

On the morning after their arrival at 
Chonos, Mr. Hartley and his companion 
wandered to a place which Mr. H. sup- 
posed to have been the site of the ancient 
Colosse. His reflections while standing 
on this interesting spot, were as follows : 

“Here reposes whatever was mortal of 
the church of Colosse; with the excep- 
tion of Epaphras, Archippus, Philemon, 
and Onesimus, their very names are for- 
gotten. But, in truth, very different has 
been their end, from the death of those 
who are unconnected with their religion : 
When Christ, who is our life, shall appear, 
then will they also appear with Himin glory. 
(Col. iii. 4.) The place on which L tread 
is a sacred spot of earth. Here have been 
deposited the seeds of immortality. Here 
is concealed a treasure which ere long will 
adorn the very courts of heaven. The 
place where the remains of a believer rest 
must be precious in the eye of God him- 
self: with the eye of sense, I view nothing 
here but scattered stones, adorned by vio- 
lets, anemonies, and hyacinths; but, by 
faith, I foresee the exertion of Divine 
power amidst these ruins. Those who 
sleep in the dust shall awake—such as re- 
jected the message of mercy declared to 
them by Epaphras, to shame and everlast- 
ing contempt—the happy number, who 
gave it a welcome reception, to ever- 
lasting life. That the actual situation of 
Colosse should still be a subject admit- 
ting of further investigation, is a melan- 
choly evidence of the utter ruin which 
has befallen that ancient city: long since 
have disappeared, not only all the pious 
labours of Epaphras and his successors, 
but the very buildings, amidst which they 
resided: at present, the ground is for the 
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most part cultivated, where we supposed 
the city to stand; and no remains are visi- 
ble, which are either calculated to excite 
curiosity or to gratify taste. 

Philadelphia.—As we drew near this 
place, April 23d, I read with much inte- 
rest the Epistle (Rev. iii. 7—13) to that 
church, The town is situated on arising 
ground, beneath the snowy mountain 
Tmolus. The houses are embosomed 
in trees, which have just assumed their 
fresh green foliage, and give a beautiful 
effect to the scene. 1 counted six mina- 
rets. We entered through a ruined wail; 
massy, but by no means of great antiquity. 
The streets are excessively ill paved and 
dirty. The tear of Christian pity must 
full over modern Philadelphia. Were 
Christ himself to visit it, would He not 
weep over it, as once over jJerusalem? 
Alas! the generation of those who kept the 
word of our Lord’s patience is gone by; 
and here, as in too many other parts of the 
Christian vimeyard, it is difficult to dis- 
cover better fruits than those which are 
afforded by briers and brambles! It is, 
indeed, an interesting circumstance to find 
Christianity more flourishing here than in 
many other parts of the Turkish empire : 
there is still a numerous Christian popu- 
lation: they occupy 3U0 houses: divine 
service is performed every Sunday in five 
churches, and there are twenty of a small- 
er description, in which once a year the 
Liturgy is read. But though the candle- 
stick remains, its light is obscured: the 
lamp still exists, but where is its oil? 
Where is now the word of our Lord’s pa- 
tience ?—it is conveyed in sounds unintel- 
ligible to those who hear: when the very 
epistle to their own church is read, they 
understand it not! The word of legendary 
superstition and of multifarious will-wor- 
ship is now more familiar to their ears. 
And where is the bright exhibition of 
Christian virtues ?—unhappily, the charac- 
ter of Christians in these countries will 
scarcely bear comparison with that of 
Mahomedans themselves! In a word, 
Philadelphia has had her share in that 
utter apostacy from true and practical 
Christianity, which has been the bane of 
the East. — 

But, though [ am compelled by truth to 
speak in this manner, I gladly seize this 
opportunity to express my conviction, that 
ere long there will be a great renovation 
in the eastern churches, This is not the 
place for detailing the grounds of such an 
opinion: but I state with confidence this 
result of my observations, during my in- 
tercourse with oriental Christians. No- 
thing is wanting, but perseverance in im- 
parting instruction on every favourable 
occasion: and, ere long, we shall see the 
fruit ofourlabours. The English mission- 
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aries, who visit these countries in a zealous 
and affectionate spirit, will find the lan- 
guage once addressed to Philadelphia 
applicable to themselves. Behold, I have 
set before thee an open door, and no man can 
shut it, 

Our visit to Philadelphia was rendered 
the more interesting, by the circumstance 
of our being the bishop’s visiters. He 
pressed us so strongly to make his house 
our home, that we thought it right to com- 
ply with his wishes. This circumstance 
gave me an opportunity of having much 
conversation with Panaretos, Many of his 
remarks afforded us satisfaction. ‘The 
Bible he declared to be the only founda- 
tion of all religious belief: and I was aston- 
ished to hear him say, that he knew of no 
other confession of Christian belief, than 
the creeds of the Apostles, of Nice, and of 
St. Athanasius. With the design of refer- 
ring to Christ, as the only name given among 
men by which we can be saved; 1 intro- 
duced a remark on the atoning efficacy 
which too many appear to attach to fast- 
ing. “tis,” he replied, “the universal 
idea.” After other remarks, distinguish- 
ed for candour, and expressive of the mi- 
serable follies into which our nature has 
plunged us, he used these decisive words 
—* Abuses have entered into the church, 
which former ages might endure ; but the 
present must put them down.” Other 
topics of conversation were, justification 
by faith, indulgences, the prophecies 
concerning popery, and the seventh gene- 
ral council. Conversing on the last-men- 
tioned subject, I was surprised to find, 
that he did not know that protestants wor- 
shipped God without the use of pictures. 
The Christian population he considered 
to be on the increase at Philadelphia: in 
the last year there had been ten deaths 
and twenty marriages: the Turks, he said, 
were decreasing: a large number had 
marched for Greece, and none had ever 
returned, In the evening we attended 
the Metropolitan church; but to give a 
true account of the sad degradation of 
Christian worship exhibited on this occa- 
sion,would be equally difficult and painful. 
We were highly pleased with the engaging 
manner of Panaretos. His house, also, 
which is termed, as usual by the Greeks, 
the Metropolis, exhibited a decorum high- 
ly suited to a Christian bishop ; nor did I 
witness that fawning and perpetual kissing 
of the hand, which I have deplored in some 
other episcopal residences. From the 
verandah, we had a view over the whole 
town by day; and, at night, we observed 
the illuminated minarets spreading their 
light over the city, as is customary during 
the fast of Ramazan, 

Sardis—April 26th. This morning I 
have visited Sardis—once the splendid 
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capital of Lydia, the famous residence of 
Croesus, the resort of Persian monarchs, 
and one of the most ancient and magnifi- 
cent cities of the world, Now how fallen ! 
The ruins are, with one exception, more 
entirely gone to decay, than those of most 
of the ancient cities which we have visit- 
ed. No Christians reside on the spot: 
two Greeks only work in a mill here, and 
a few wretched Turkish huts are scattered 
among the ruins. We saw the churches 
of St. John and the virgin, the theatre, and 
the building styled the palace of Croesus : 
but the most striking object at Sardis is 
the temple of Cybele. 1 was filled with 
wonder and awe, at beholding the two 
stupendous columns of the edifice which 
are still remaining: they are silent but 
impressive witnesses of the power and 
splendour of antiquity.” 
( To be continued.) 


—_— 


LAST HOURS OF DR. PAYSON, 


Few men, probably, have been carried 
through sufferings so severe as Dr. Pay- 
son’s. His health had been declining 
many months. For most of the year past, 
the nature of his complaints was such as to 
preclude any confident hope of his re- 
covery: and during the few last weeks of 
his life, he may be said almost literally to 
have died daily—so excruciating were his 
sufferings, and especially at the seasons of 
their periodical return. Yet ‘the joy of 
the Lord was his strength’ His spiritual 
comforts and antepasts of heaven were 
so rich and abundant, as greatly to out- 
he agonies. Instead of uttering a 
single cOmplaint he was continually speak - 
ing the praises of the Lord, and resting in 
joyful assurance on the supports which 
the divine presence and promises afforded 
him. It wasa favourite expression, and one 
often quoted in seasons of the greatest ago- 
ny, “1 will bless the Lord at all times,” &c. 
He could speak of his extreme sufferings, 
as light afflictions, not worthy to be —_. 
ed with the glory to be revealed ; nor indeed 
with that which he actually experienced ; 
for, to use his own vivid language, “ he 
could find no words to express his happi- 
ness; he seemed to be swimming in a 
river of pleasure, which was carrying him 
on to the great fountain.” —* God is lite- 
rally now my all in all. If he is present 
with me, no event can in the least dimin- 
ish my happiness, and were all the world 
at my feet trying to minister to my com- 
fort, they could not add one drop to the 
cup.”—** My happiness is too great—it 
will wear me out; and I do long to say a 
few words to my dear people.” 

The following sentences show the rapid 
enlargement of his conceptions of the 
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adorable God, as the time drew near when 
he should “see Him as he is.” 

“ Hitherto I have viewed God as a fired 
star, bright indeed, but often intercepted 
by clouds; but now it is coming nearer 
and nearer, and spreacds into a Sun, so vast 
and glorious, that the sight is too dazzling 
for flesh and blood to sustain.”—That his 
was not a blind adoration, and that his 
mind was awake to every view of the sub- 
ject, may be seen by the expressions 
which follow:—“I see clearly that all 
these same glorious and dazzling perfec- 
tions, which only serve to kindle my affec- 
tions into a flame, and to melt down my 
soul into the same blessed image, would 
burn and scorch me like a consuming fire, 
if I were an impenitent sinner.” 

It is remarkable, that, notwithstanding 
the amazing power of his disease to tor- 
ment the body, his mind, so far from suffer- 
ing any abatement of its wonted vigour, 
seemed to increase in strength and the ac- 
tivity of its operations, and retained its 
balance perfectly. The imagery of the 
following expressions descriptive of the 
pantings and aspirings of the new born 
soul to rise to her God, is not surpassed by 
that of Pope’s “Lend, lend your wings,” 
&c. To Mrs. P., who, while ministering to 
him, had observed, “ your head feels hot 
and seems to be distended,” he replied, 
“It seems as if the soul disdained such a nar- 
row prison, and was determined to break 
through with an angel’s energy, and I trust 
with no small portion ofan angel’s feeling, 
until it mounts on high.”—Again: “It 
seems as if my soul had found a pair of new 
wings, and was so eager to try them, that 
in her fluttering she would rend the fine 
network of the body to pieces.’ 

His humility increased with his joys: 
— {find no satisfaction in looking at any 
thing I have done: I want to leave all 
this behind—it is nothing—and fly to 
Christ to be clothed in his righteousness: 
All my joy comes from looking at him.” 
Again: “I have done nothing myself. It 
seems as if | had not fought, but Christ 
had fought for me—I had not run, but 
Christ had carried me—that I had not 
worked, but Christ had wrought in me. 
Christ has done all.” 

His views of the obligations and privi- 
leges of the Christian, he was heard to ex- 
press in the following soliloquy. 

“ What an assemblage of motives to ho- 
liness does the gospel present! Iama 
Christian—what then? Why I am a re- 
deemed sinner—a pardoned rebet—all 
through grace, and bythe most wonder- 
ful means, which infinite wisdom could de- 
vise. 

“Tama Christian—what then? WhyI 
am a temple of God, and surely I ought to 
be pureandholy. Iam aChristian—what 
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then ?—Why I am a disciple of Christ, and 
must imitate him, who was meek and low- 
ly in heart, and pleased not himself. I am 
a Christian—what then? Iam a child of 
God, and ought to be filled with filial love, 
reverence, joy and gratitude. I ama 
Christian—what then? Why Laman heir 
of heaven, and hastening on to the abodes 
of the blessed, to join the full choir of 
glorified ones in the Song of Moses and 
the Lamb; and surely I ought to learn that 
song on earth.” 

He repeatedly expressed his continu- 
ally deepening conviction that the happi- 
ness of heaven was a benevolent aie * pana 
and consisted in imparting as well as re- 
ceiving. He compared the saint to a mir- 
ror, which reflects as it receives the beams 
of the sun. Thisconviction was greatly 
strengthened by his own experience. “In 
proportion as my joy has increased,” said 
he, “ Lhave been filled with intense love 
to all, and a strong desire that they might 
partake of my happiness.” The sinceri- 
ty of this avowal was abundantly verified, 
by his increasing efforts to do good to all 
to whom he could gain access by any me- 
dium. During his last sickness, and after 
he was confined to his bed, he often saw 
and conversed with from 40 to 50 of his 
pastoral charge ina day. At his request, 
notice from the pulpit was given on the 
Sabbath, from time to time, as he had 
strength to bear it, inviting one class after 
another of his parishioners to come to him 
ata given hour, at which they received 
his farewell counsel, and blessing.—These 
seasons were tender and affecting beyond 
description. 

With great effort, he was able for the 
last time, to meet his Church at the table 
of the Lord, on the first Sabbath in August, 
when he took a most affectionate leave of 
them in their collective capacity, exhort- 
ing them, that with purpose of heart they 
would cleave unto the Lord. 


We have seen some additional 
accounts of the last sayings of this 
eminent man of God: Never was 
there, we think, a more complete 
victory over the king of terrors than 
he exhibited; and never have we 
read sentiments and remarks more 
replete with heavenly wisdom and 
sublime piety, than he uttered in the 
closing scene of life. We had once 
the opportunity of passing a few 
days in his company, some ten or 
twelve years since; and had the pri- 
vilege to join with him in family 
prayer—In that exercise we then 
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thought and have frequently since unction in his prayers, that seemed 
said, that he excelled allthe men we to be rather angelic than human. 
have ever known. There was an It savoured of the very spirit of 
originality, a simplicity, anda holy heaven. 


The Treasurer of the Trustees of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church ac- 


knowledges the receipt of the following sums for their Theological Seminary at Prince- 
ton, NV. J. during the month of February last, viz. 


Of Rev. Dr. Samuel Miller, a donation received by him in a letter from “A 


young man of New York,” for the Contingent Fund - - $10 00 
Of Rev. Dr. E. S. Ely, the ‘donation of Rev. Henry R. bene Shippensburg, 
for the Philadelphia Synod’s Professorship 55 00 


Of Rev. Robert W. James, Indiantown, 8S. C., $22, which, with whit was in- 
cluded in a former remittance by Mr. James, is considered as in full of the 
subscription of $25, of — Sydney Flemming, Esq., for the Southern 
Professorship - - : - - 22 00 





Total $87 00 





The Treasurer has also received of Rev. Dr. Green, per Rev. Dr. Janeway, 
on account of the collections of Rev, Samuel Bryson, Agent of the Board 
of Missions, for the Missionary Fund : . - 40 00 


And of Rev. Jolin H. Kennedy, collections in the Sixth Presbyterian Church, 
for ditto - - : - - : - : - 34 24 





Amount $74 24 
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EUROPE, 


The Jatest European dates which we have seen are, from Britain of the 8th of January, 
and from France to the 5th of the same month. 


3niTaIn.—Nothing decisive,in relation to peace or war between the allied powers and 
Turkey, was known in I ondon, at the date of the last advices. Information had been 
received of the departure of the allied ambassadors from Constantinople, on the 8th of 
December. Mr. Stratford Canning had gone to Smyrna, and expected to go from 
thence to Corfu; the Russian minister had set out for Odessa, and the French ambas- 
sador had taken passage in a Greek vessel for Toulon. Up to the time of their depar- 
ture, they had been treated with the greatest courtesy, and even kindness, by the 
Turkish Divan, and by the inhabitants of Constantinople generally. Nor were there 
any indications that the Christian residents there would be treated with the severity 
which had been apprehended. On the contrary, distinct intimations had been given 
from the Sultan, that they should remain unmolested. In the mean time, however, the 
most vigorous preparations for war were going forward—probably with the view of 
being able to negotiate more advantageously, or else to be able to contend with the 
greater effect, when the temporizing policy of the Sultan could no longer be con- 
tinued. —Nothing of great importance in Britain itself is announced. There had been 
a considerable defalcation in the revenue for the last quarter of the year reported. 
Lord Goderich had resigned his office as premier, and his successor was not appointed. 
The great Tunnel under the Thames was in progress, and likely to be eventually 
completed. The notorious Cobbett had addressed a letter to the king, offering him- 
self for prime minister, as the only man that could save the nation. 
Since writing the above, an arrival at New York from Havre has brought Paris 
papers to the 15th, and London papers to the 11thof January. The whole of the late 
British cabinet is likely to be changed. The Duke of Wellington has received his 
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majesty’s commands to form a new cabinet, of which it is generally believed Mr. Peel 
will be the head. As usual, there are many speculations among the guid nunce, on the 
subject ef the new ministry and the members who will compose it. Some believe 
that the Duke of Wellington will be premier; but the truth is, nothing certain on this 
interesting topick was known, and cannot be known by us, till another arrival. 


France.—It is now ascertained that a large majority of deputies to the legislative 
chamber, recently elected, are Liberals or antiministerialists. The rejoicings in Paris, 
on account of the success of the liberal party in carrying the whole of their electoral 
ticket, was highly offensive to the court. An armed force was called out to disperse 
the multitude collected in the streets, and a scene of tumult and bloodshed ensued. 
A considerable number of citizens were killed, and some of the military. Much popu- 
lar excitement and indignation ensued. The whole of the late French ministry have 
gone out of office, and a new ministry has not yet been settled—M. Villele, it appears, 
is ennobled, and will take his seat in the house of peers. It is not expected that men 
who are avowed liberals will be appointed to the high offices of the government; but 
the particular friends and adherents of the Dauphin, who form a kind of middle party, 
will, it is believed, come into power. M. Cuvier, the distinguished naturalist, and a 
protestant, is made minister of religion, so far as the protestants are concerned. It is 
clear that the late high toned measures in relation to the press, the patronage of the 
Jesuits, and the arbitrary claims of the court, can no longer be sustained in France. 
It seems remarkable that the French and British cabinets should be entirely unsettled 
at the same time. 


Srain.—The following article, which we extract from a newspaper, contains thie 
most recent advices from Spain—* The council of Castile have been warmly discussing 
the project of an act of amnesty. A majority is said to be in favour of full amnesty to 
all parties, and all opinions since 1808, but they say nothing about restoration to posts 
and honours. An extract from a private letter from Barcelona of 2d January says 

*A new expedition of exiles has just left this port. It consists of four transport ves. 
sels, escorted by an armed corvette, and has on board 37 secular or regular ecclesi- 
— and 256 other persons, all destined for the different galleys that we have in 
Africa,’” 


Portueat.—We have not heard of the arrival of Don Miguel in the kingdom of 
which he is the destined monarch; nor can we add any information of importance, in 
relation to Portugal, to that which we gave in our last number. 


Austria anp Prussia,—It appears that these great powers have given assurances, 
which are considered satisfactory, that they will not withstand the efforts of Britain, 
France, and Russia, to settle the quarrel between the Greeks and Turks. If this be 
so, we can hardly conceive that the Turk will proclaim war. 


Grercre.—Military operations are still carried on in Greece, and yet no events of 
much moment have taken place, since the destruction of the Turkish and Egyptian 
fleet. Ibrahim Pacha appears to have abandoned Tripolizza, and recalled the most 
of his troops from Patras and other places, with a view to concentrate the whole in 
the neighbourhood of Navarino. His supplies of provisions are falling short, and we 
think it probable that he will ere long know something of the famine by which he has 
endeavoured to destroy the poor Greeks, A small corps of Turkish troops remains at 
Patras, besieged by general Church, who has been joined by a reinforcement from 
Epirus and from the Peloponnesus. Rumours have been spread of the besieging and 
of the abandonment of Scio by the Greeks; but the state of facts is not ascertained. 
Lord Cochrane is said to be in the vicinity of Scio, and his naval operations appear to 
have been partially successful. But what is now of the greatest importance to Greece 
is, the suppression of piracy. The number of their piratical vessels is such, that it is 
difficult for merchant vessels in the Mediterranean to escape them; and they plunder 
all without discrimination—Even a vessel from this country, laden with supplies for 
their starving population, has been plundered. Nothing we have heard of is so mucl: 
calculated to injure the Grecian cause as this predatory warfare. But it should be 
remembered that the pirates are not countenanced, but proscribed, by the Grecian 
authorities; and that Lord Cochrane, under their direction, is doing all that he can to 
restrain these freebooters. They ought to be chastised without hesitation by every 
vessel of force, of whatever nation; for they are the worst enemies of their own coun- 
try, as well as depredators on the peaceful citizens and subjects of other countries. 
We have been glad to observe that they have received a severe castigation, in several 
instances, from the armed vessels of the United States. 
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TurKey.—Nothing decisive is yet known in regard to the decision of the Sultan 
and his divan, on the subject of peace or war. It cannot be denied that the Porte is 
acting with a discretion and deliberation which it has not often manifested ; and this is 
among the reasons which lead us to believe that open warfare will not take place. In 
this however we may misjudge. Musselman pride and arrogance have been so sorely 
wounded by the affair at Navarino, that it may be necessary for the Sultan to make 
war, even against his own judgment andinclination, Although Mahmoud is a despot, 
he well knows that he keeps his throne and wears his head, only on condition that 
he does not go beyond a certain point in contravening the wishes of his slaves, They 
; are pleased with the vigorous preparations he is making for war, and perhaps he hopes 





x] that while this is doing, their thirst of vengeance may so abate, that he may make peace 
¥ with safety—He is at present extremely popular, and this popularity he is careful to 
iy cherish and increase. He confers marks of distinguished honour on Turkish chiefs; 
t and has lately adopted the extraordinary measure of calling together the heads of 


trading companies and corporations, and has engaged them by oath, that in case of 
war, they will collect together the Musselmans in their different quarters, and march 
to battle at their head—Seven hundred pieces of iron cannon, it is said, have been sent 
to the Dardanelles to increase the force of the batteries and forts erected there; and 
military apparatus of every description is forwarded to the most vulnerable points of 
the frontiers of European Turkey. 


Russra.—It appears that a preliminary treaty of peace has been signed between 

Russia and Persia. The Russians are to retain in full territorial possession, all the 

country to the north of the Araxes, and a small portion of that lying to the southward ; 

* that all the expenses of the war are to be borne by the Persians, part of which was to 

¥ be paid down on the signature of the treaty, and the remainder by instalments; and 

that the Russians were to hold certain fortresses and additional territory, as guarantee 

for the fulfilment of this part of the treaty. This preliminary treaty had been sent for 
ratification to the Persian capital. 

A London paper of the 10th of January contains the following article: “Letters 
from Petersburg, of 24th Dec. state that, after the arrival there of the news of the de- 
parture of the allied ambassadors from Constantinople, the Russian cabinet expedited 
couriers to all the courts of France and England, to renew the assurance that Russia 
still holds herself bound by the treaty of 6th July, and that her army would only act 
in conformity with the wishes of the allies, A letter of 4th January, from Vienna, 
confirms these details. There too, intelligence was received that Russia meditated 
no aggression, and would only act in the affairs of the East in conformity with the 
wishes of the allies. This news caused a rise in the Austrian funds.” 
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ASIA. 


In Arabia the Weechabites, Wahabees, or Wahabites (for they are called by all these 
names) are again threatening the birth place, and burial place, of Mahomet. ‘They 
once had possession both of Mecca and Medina, and after an arduous struggle, were 
expelled by the Pacha of Egypt. They have seized the opportunity, when the Pacha’s 
best troops are in Greece, to make head against him once more, and as it would seem, 
with the prospect of success; since their army is now much more numerous than that 
r to which it is opposed, Both parties are Mahometans, but they denounce each other 
| as hereticks, and the hatred and hostility between them are of the most envenomed 
4 character. The temple and tomb of their false prophet is the great bone of conten- 

tion; and if the Weechabites should gain it, the omen will be considered as of the 
most inauspicious kind, not only to the Egyptian Pacha, but to his master, the Sultan 
of the Turks, 
In Central Asia, the latest accounts represent the British authorities at Calcutta, as 
being exceedingly unpopular with the native population. We rejoice, however, to 
{ observe, that the various Christian missions, in almost every part of that populous re- 


t gion, are increasingly successful, and that their prospects are of the most encouraging 
kind. 


we Patina ast ™ 


AFRICA, 
We have nothing of montent to report from this quarter of the world. 






AMERICA, 


Among our sister republicks, in the southern part of our Continent, the state of 
publick affairs is much the same as we exhibited it in our last number. The war is 
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continued between the United Provinces and the emperor of Brazil, and no occur- 
rence of importance, in re to it, has recently, so far as we know, taken place. 
Bolivia is represented as being in a very happy and prosperous state—the most so, 
by far, of any of the new republicks. In Mezico agitations are still felt, but seem to 
be subsiding—The same may be said of Colombia. But the republick of Central Ame- 
rica is torn by intestine feuds, more deplorably than ever. It does not seem easy to 
prognosticate the issue, except that it must be calamitous. 


Unirep States.—It is with unfeigned regret that we observe the tardy movements 
of our Congress, in the despatch of publick business. Concerns of the greatest mo- 
ment to the community at large are not decided on, while questions of a party charac- 
ter occupy the time and attention of the national legislature. We had hoped it would 
be otherwise—but we forbear. Our representatives are responsible to their constitu- 
ents, and by them let them be judged—The winter which has closed has been mild, 
almost beyond a parallel, and the goodness of God in granting health and general 
prosperity to our population, demands our notice and our warmest gratitude. 


Ee 


To our Readers. 


We think it not improper to state, that although the publication of Lectures on the 
Shorter Catechism, will be suspended till the close of the Memoir of Mr. Eastburn, 
there is no design entertained of abandoning the publication. It will be resumed, so 
soon as the place heretofore occupied by the Lectures, shall no longer be needed for 
the Memoir. In regard to that Memoir, we also wish to state, that by an agreement 
between Mr, Eastburn’s executors and the Editor of the Christian Advocate, it is first 
to appear in this miscellany; and then, with probably some addition, to be republished 
in a separate form; and that the executors have taken out a copy-right to the publica- 
tion, the whole avails of which are to be applied to aid in the extinguishment of a 
pretty heavy debt which is yet due on the Mariners’ Church. The writer of the 
Memoir desires to say further—that in making statements, it is his opinion, that a 
difference ought always to be preserved between probability and fact, even when the 
probability is such as to leave no doubt of the fact; and that he is sorry to observe, 
that this was not duly considered in writing the first three sentences of the Memoir, 
nor till the form containing them had passed the press. He cannot satisfy himself 
with the purpose of altering these sentences in the republication contemplated ; but 
wishes them to be considered as containing errata, to be corrected so that the sen- 
tences may read as follows:— 

The name and virtues of Josern Eastaurn, have probably been already celebrated 
in the four quarters of the globe. The last ten years of his life were so disinterest 
edly, assiduously, and affectionately, devoted to all the best interests of seamen, that 
a large number of them regarded him with the veneration and attachment which du- 
tiful children bear to a worthy parent; and with their characteristick warmth of feel- 
ing, there is little reason to doubt that they have proclaimed his praise, in every 
region to which their vocation has called them. Not only in many of the sea-ports of 
our own continent, but on the coasts of Asia and Africa, and in various parts of Europe, 
we may believe that they have extolled his piety, commended his benevolence, and 
exhibited him as an example. 





We confidently expected to give a handsome engraved likeness of Mr. Eastburn, 
with the commencement of his memoir, in our present number. But the engraver 
has still the work in hand.—We hope to be able to place the likewess in our next 
number. 
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